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I nops, hereafter, to speak somewhat at length of 
American writers. Meanwhile, I would have my 
readers cre me, that it is neither from lack of know- 
ledge or of appreciation of what such writers have 
accomplished, that I have spoken as I have con- 
cerning our national literature. It would please me 
exceedingly to express the delight and instruction I 
have drawn from the productions of our native 
authors, and, I may add, the patriotic pride I have 
felt therein. But the task ! had set myself was to 
offer certain considerations, which, if just, impose 
upon both authors and readers the obligation of aim- 
ing at something beyond what the former have yet 
achieved, or the latter appear to have seriously con- 
templated. In executing this task, I have ignored 
alike personal partialities and pride of country, that 
I might utter what seemed to me the simple truth. 
As I deem this truth of incalculable moment to us, 
as a people, [ shall pursue to the end the course I 
have commenced. 

Why is it, let me ask, that, for the most part, 
Americans write youthfully, whatever their age 
may be, while other nations write maturely, how- 
ever young the individual writer? I am strongly 
impressed that such is the fact, though I doubt if I 
can convey clearly to others the grounds of my im- 
pression. Perhaps the reader may catch my mean- 
ing if he will compare two celebrated essays, pub- 
lished cotemporaneously some years ago, on the 
genius and character of Milton—the one by an Eng- 
lishman, the other by a countryman of our own. 
That the latter is a magnificent performance and in- 
dicative of high ability is universally conceded. 
But to me there seems a youthfulness pervading it 
throughout. I do not allude so/e/y toa certain young 
glow and fervency manifest from first to last, though 
this itself may be reckoned a trait somewhat singular 
in a writer past fifty. I refer also to the species and 
form of its thoughts and images. These appear to 
me more like those of a brilliant and able youth, 
than those of a completely matured man of large 
and various culture. And to confirm this impression, 
there are in the piece no visible indications of a wide 
and familiar acquaintance with books in their seve- 
ral kinds. 

The Englishman’s essay is as fervid as the other, 
but this glow wears to me the appearance of belong- 
ing to a more advanced, older mind. In its cast of 
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thought, and its sources and modes of illustration, it 
exhibits traces, not perceptible in the other, of that 
multiform experience, that extended and profoynd 
acquaintance with life and the world, which are the 
customary fruit of a ripe age. And, finally, the lat- 
ter essay is opulent with the spoils of the whole di- 
versified domain of Literature and Art—in which 
respect it contrasts with the former more strikingly, 
perhaps, than in any beside. And yet the English- 
man was but a young man when he wrote this; nor 
in any other production of his I have ever seen is 
there so much of a youthful air as in this. 

Here, then, we have a fact marking a distinction 
between the native and the foreign literatures. How 
is it to be explained? 

A theory has sometimes been propounded which 
prosaic minds, of course, pronounce fantastic and 
absurd—the theory that individual men and women 
are but embodiments of the individual thoughts of a 
mighty Being, named Humanity, or Man. A young 
nation, then, I suppose must be reckoned the com- 
mencement of a new train of thoughts, and conse- 
quently somewhat superficial and crude in utterance, 
while an older nation is such train of thoughts deep- 
ening and growing richer in process of development. 

I do not put forward this theory as true, but who 
is authorized to declare it false? What, indeed, are 
globes and universes but the embodied thoughts of 
the Creative Infinite. 

Be this, however, as it may, it would seem that a 
people, like an individual, must needs pass through 
a season of youth in its progressive development, and 
that during this season the individual partakes of the 
youthfulness of the community to which he belongs. 

Let me now pass to the special object of this pa- 
per, which is to present some considerations in favor 
of an International Copyright Law. I can scarce 
hope to suggest any thing new in its behalf. So 
much the more censurable we, that a measure so 
obviously required by merest justice, as well as by 
many national interests besides those of its literature, 
has so long been denied. It is hardly exaggerating 
to say, that the “ Declaration” of 1776, which sever- 
ed the bonds of colonial vassalage, is still incomplete 
and imperfectly operative, so long as we continue 
dependent on the original oppressor for most of the 
literature which so largely moulds and governs our 
minds, and thence our lives. Yes. We need this 
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law, as the proper complement and fulfillment of 
our fathers’ Declaration of Independence. 

The first and most obvious argument for this law 
is, that national honesty demands its enactment. 
To publish and to draw all attainable benefits from 
the literary labors of foreigners without rendering 
them the slightest compensation therefor—what is 
this, if not fraud? We should so name it without 
hesitation, were the products thus appropriated of 
But how does the sind bear upon 
the question? Undeniably the author’s product de- 
mands and represents his time and his industry, not 
to mention cares and solicitudes beyond estimate. 
Indeed what material work exacts more of all these? 
What material work is so exhaustive, or so often 
impairs health and vigor? Or, once more, what 
handicraft requires a preparatory training so long- 
protracted and expensive, as does this author-craft ? 
If such a 
thing exists as an axiom, it is an axiom, that the 
author should be compensated by those enjoying the 
fruits of his industry, on precisely the same grounds 
And the sole 


any other kind. 


But such questions are superfluous. 


with the laborer in any other sphere. 
method, whereby the foreign writer can be protected 
in this his right, is the enactment of the law under 
review. What, then, is the refusal of such enact- 
ment, but a deliberate persistence in a dishonest 
course, and one affecting not a single individual 
merely, but hundreds and thousands? In a word, 
it is robbery by wholesale. 

Now it were trifling to undertake demonstrating, 
that dishonesty is baneful to a people’s welfare. 
Baneful? Probably it is, inasmuch as it is a cancer 
gnawing eternally at the life’s very core, and need- 
ing only ¢éme to spoil its subjects utterly of all quali- 
ties, that give them honor with others or a title to 
their own self-respect, and of all the energies re- 
quired for any and every species of worthy per- 
formance. 

Nor is it in our national capacity alone, that we 
perpetrate or tolerate this fraud. Each of us indi- 
vidually, is in some sort, accessory thereto. Indi- 
vidually we are constantly availing ourselves of the 
transatlantic author’s labors, aware, the while, that 
for all the enjoyment and the benefit he confers upon 
us that author receives no remuneration. We pay 
the American publisher, and he, perhaps, grows 
rich, while the author, who thus does so much both 
for the publisher and ourselves, remains generally 
poor, and sometimes even necessitous. Were any 
other than literary wares in question, this act of ours 
would be named “ buying and enjoying stolen goods, 
knowing them to be stolen.” 

Instances occur, sometimes, which show up fully 
the glaring nature of this wrong. Not many years 
ago, we saw that mighty and benign genius, who 
for more than half a generation had charmed mil- 
lions of either sex and of all ages and conditions on 
both sides the Atlantic, reduced to sudden pecuniary 
ruin, and weighed down besides by a mountain of 
debt. To cancel these obligations, we beheld him 
toiling like a very galley-slave, the shadow of the 
grave resting, the while, alike on his home and his 








heart, till at last mind and body, overtasked and out- 
worn, both gave way, and that world-luminary went 
down in densest, gloomiest clouds. Walter Scott 
perished (humanly speaking) by the most untimely 
of deaths, and this our great nation, which had so 
long hung enraptured over his radiant creations, 
witnessed the cruel spectacle of this self-martyrdom 
to a sentiment of integrity, without seeming to re- 
cognize its own concern in the matter. Yes, its 
own concern. For had the author received but the 
smallest per centage on those incalculable sums 
which his labors had brought into the coffers of our 
publishers and book-venders, his losses would have 
been repaired, the pressure removed, that crushed 
him to the grave, and he, most probably, at this 
moment be breathing vital air. 

Now, Ido not say that America, rigorously speak- 
ing, was responsible for this tragic evert either na- 
tionally or individually. But I do say, that, had we 
previously performed an act which in common ho- 
nesty we were bound to perform, this event would 
never have occurred. 

Such instances, at any rate, exhibit clearly the 
nature and possible operation of the principle, and 
argue irresistibly in behalf of honesty. Already has 
‘repudiation’? (rightly or wrongly) impaired not a 
little our national good name, nor is it uncommon to 
meet in English books with sneering intimations, 
that roguery is among the most prominent of our 
national traits. It were not wise to verify these 
slurs by persisting in our denial of palpable justice 
to those, of whose toils we have so much and so 
long availed ourselves. 

A second suggestion worth considering is, the in- 
dignant sense of wrong which a refusal of this 
justice is calculated to rouse against us through the 
whole author-class of Christendom. Imagine the 
feelings of the foreign writer—struggling perhaps 
with poverty, and worn down with its cares, as 
well as by his proper labors—on learning that his 
works are circulating through our land by thousands, 
read and re-read, quoted, reviewed and lauded, and 
building up the fortunes of publishers, who, so far 
from offering him remuneration, dispose of them 
without so much as saying, “by your leave!” 
Imagine, I say, his feelings, while in penury and 
want thus toiling for the amusement and profit of 
this great country, overbrimming with all kinds of 
wealth, and so toiling wxreguited ! Must they not 
be anger and contempt at what must appear to him 
the excess of meanness superadded to deliberate in- 
justice ? 

Now it is no slight thing to enkindle against us 
the wrath and scorn of that vast army of authors 
scattered through a dozen several nations, and enact- 
ing a leading part in moulding the thoughts and feel- 
ings of three hundred millions of people. Once 
thoroughly roused, and acting consentaneously, it is 
in their power to brand our national reputation with 
a stigma not easily effaced ; to make America a very 
paria among the nations. And the stigma fastened 
on ourselves will be reflected on our democratic in- 
stitutions, and thus a fresh obstacle be reared against 
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the progress of popular liberty and the emancipation 
of earth’s long down-trodden millions. 

Moreover, the fulfillment of that high mission, to 
whicl» Providence has summoned us, demands, as 
indispensable, a national character not only without 
stain, but based upon and embodying principles and 
sentiments of the purest and loftiest tone. It is but 
a poor qualification for the office of leading and guid- 
ing the nations upward to heights, before unreached, 
of light, and virtue, and happiness, this habit of look- 
ing abroad, instead of at home, for the literature that 
wields so important an influence over the general 
mind. Nor will our perseverance in defrauding of 
their rightful compensation the foreigners, whom we 
have thus selected as our thinkers and teachers, tend 
greatly to enhance our qualifications as world- 
leaders. Nor, again, will the defrauded authors, or 
even others, be likely to appreciate the force of the 
reason assigned by us for thus acting; viz., that 
‘we get foreign literature cheaper than we can pro- 
duce it at home !”’ 

And then, even as to this matter of cheapness, I 
think we mistake. I know that, at first sight, it 
seems a cheaper mode of procuring an article to steal 
it than to pay a fair price for it. But, taking all things 
into the account—such, for example, as the loss of 
general respect, and the deterioration of character 
wrought by persistent injustice—a deterioration 
which must be fatal to our national hopes, because 
crippling the very energies essential to their ful- 
fillment—we shall find this to be the dearest, instead 
of the cheapest, of all possible bargains. 

Nor should it be overlooked that, by denying this 
law, we wrong not foreigners alone, but native 
authors still more. There are those—nor are they 
few—to whom authorship is a vocation predeter- 
mined by organization, precisely as with others, 
painting and sculpture, or mechanics, are constitu- 
tional appetencies. The former, like the latter, may, 
indeed, exercise, on compulsion, other vocations— 
and perhaps not without success. But to literature 
alone can the whole heart be freely given, and in 
that only can their powers find free play and full 
scope. In the majority of cases, too, they cannot 
permanentiy rest content in other spheres. They 
are more than likely to fail therein, and finally sur- 
rendering themselves to their favorite occupation, 
take up the pen. 

Now it is on this class that the state of things we 
are examining presses with most painful severity. 
They are injured thereby far more deeply than the 
trans-atlantic writer. The latter has a circulation 
with its attendant remuneration at home, while the 
latter, depressed and overwhelmed at home by an 
irresistible influx from abroad, is at the same time 
cut off from all remunerating circulation across the 
water. 

It is, doubtless, not to be expected of the majority 
of publishers, that they should pay an adequate com- 
pensation to native writers for works whose equals 
may be had of the foreigner gratis. And, in these 
days of close competition, a single publisher cannot 
habitually buy the native works, unless the rest 





unite with him in so doing, as else he would soon 
fall in the rear. 

But what shall be said of the people at large, thus 
tolerating and even encouraging a course equally 
repressive of native letters, and injurious to American 
nationality? As I have before queried, are the gra- 
duates of monarchic and aristocratic institutions the 
fittest teachers of a democratic people? Are the 
thoughts and sentiments they instil, and the cast of 
character and manners they are calculated to form, 
those best of all adapted to a people summoned to 
live out the substantially new ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity ? 

A late writer in the Sunday Mercury, of this city, 
says, ‘‘ American literature is in a degraded, meagre, 
worthless condition,’”’ and assigns as the reason, that 
“‘there is too much of it.”? Is this so, and if so, 
why is it? Is it not just this, that the national mind 
is enfeebled by being fed on the boundless quantities 
of mere trash, which the want of this international 
law circulates universally among our people? The 
body cannot be nourished into vigor by green fruit, 
and what nurses call “slops.”? It must have solid, 
wholesome, and besides, wel/-cooked food. Nor can 
the intellect gain a masculine vigor and largeness by 
feeding on thoughts utterly wanting either quality. 
Now exclude all these trashy books by a law, that 
will make their reprint unprofitable, and the good 
books will naturally flow in from abroad. Then, if 
we insist on being taught chiefly vy foreigners, we 
shall get the best they can produce. Our national 
mind will in consequence be nurtured by substantial, 
healthy food, and thus acquire a masculine taste and 
muscular vigor. Such a taste would speedily kill 
the “too much” spoken of by the Mercury, for it 
could not relish what was without pith and depth. 
Mice and flies are always plentier than elephants 
and lions. 

But, in the case supposed, we should not depend 
wholly or mainly ‘on strangers for our literature. A 
class of native authors would ere long be created, 
which would equal the best of the foreign, since our 
literature would then be remunerative, and there- 
fore become the vocation of a sufficient number of 
our ablest minds. 

The truth is, as already hinted, that our people 
fail deplorably in duty both to their own literature 
and nationality in a twofold way: first, by refusing 
this law, and secondly, by giving a general prefer- 
ence to foreign over native works, even where both 
are of equal worth. Thus a native monthly shall 
struggle ten or fifteen years to reach a circulation of 
forty thousand, while a monthly, made up of foreign 
excerpts, shall get a circulation of seventy thousand 
in as many months! So an English novel of 
“* fashionable life,” filled with nothings, and not 
always innocent or tasteful nothings either, shall be 
eagerly read by more tens of thousands than an ex- 
quisite American novel like the “‘ New Una” shall 
be read by hundreds, not to say scores ! 

Now have we really no patriotism, no regard for 
national dignity? Such things we have, indeed, 
seen recorded in history, but it was always before 
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law, as the proper complement and fulfillment of 
our fathers’ Declaration of Independence. 

The first and most obvious argument for this law 
is, that national honesty demands its enactment. 
To publish and to draw all attainable benefits from 
the literary labors of foreigners without rendering 
them the slightest compensation therefor—what is 
this, if not fraud? We should so name it without 
hesitation, were the products thus appropriated of 
any other kind. But how does the ind bear upon 
the question? Undeniably the author’s product de- 
mands and represents his time and his industry, not 
to mention cares and solicitudes beyond estimate. 
Indeed what material work exacts more of all these? 
What material work is so exhaustive, or so often 
impairs health and vigor? Or, once more, what 
handicraft requires a preparatory training so long- 
protracted and expensive, as does this author-craft ? 

But such questions are superfluous. If such a 
thing exists as an axiom, it is an axiom, that the 
author should be compensated by those enjoying the 
fruits of his industry, on precisely the same grouads 
with the laborer in any other sphere. And the sole 
method, whereby the foreign writer can be protected 
in this his right, is the enactment of the law under 
review. What, then, is the refusal of such enact- 
ment, but a deliberate persistence in a dishonest 
course, and one affecting not a single individual 
merely, but hundreds and thousands? In a word, 
it is robbery by wholesale. 

Now it were trifling to undertake demonstrating, 
that dishonesty is baneful to a people’s welfare. 
Baneful? Probably it is, inasmuch as it is a cancer 
gnawing eternally at the life’s very core, and need- 
ing only ¢¢me to spoil its subjects utterly of all quali- 
ties, that give them honor with others or a title to 
their own self-respect, and of all the energies re- 
quired for any and every species of worthy per- 
formance. 

Nor is it in our national capacity alone, that we 
perpetrate or tolerate this fraud. Each of us indi- 
vidually, is in some sort, accessory thereto. Indi- 
vidually we are constantly availing ourselves of the 
transatlantic author’s labors, aware, the while, that 
for all the enjoyment and the benefit he confers upon 
us that author receives no remuneration. We pay 
the American publisher, and he, perhaps, grows 
rich, while the author, who thus does so much both 
for the publisher and ourselves, remains generally 
poor, and sometimes even necessitous. Were any 
other than literary wares in question, this act of ours 
would be named “ buying and enjoying stolen goods, 
knowing them to be stolen.”’ 

Instances occur, sometimes, which show up fully 
the glaring nature of this wrong. Not many years 
ago, we saw that mighty and benign genius, who 
for more than half a generation had charmed mil- 
lions of either sex and of all ages and conditions on 
both sides the Atlantic, reduced to sudden pecuniary 
ruin, and weighed down besides by a mountain of 
debt. To cancel these obligations, we beheld him 
toiling like a very galley-slave, the shadow of the 
grave resting, the while, alike on his home and his 





heart, till at last mind and body, overtasked and out- 
worn, both gave way, and that world-luminary went 
down in densest, gloomiest clouds. Walter Scott 
perished (humanly speaking) by the most untimely 
of deaths, and this our great nation, which had so 
long hung enraptured over his radiant creations, 
witnessed the cruel spectacle of this self-martyrdom 
to a sentiment of integrity, without seeming io re- 
cognize its own concern in the matter. Yes, its 
own concern. For had the author received but the 
smallest per centage on those incalculable sums 
which his labors had brought into the coffers of our 
publishers and book-venders, his losses would have 
been repaired, the pressure removed, that crushed 
him to the grave, and he, most probably, at this 
moment be breathing vital air. 

Now, Ido not say that America, rigorously speak- 
ing, Was responsible for this tragic event either na- 
tionally or individually. But I do say, that, had we 
previously performed an act which in common ho- 
nesty we were bound to perform, this event would 
never have occurred. 

Such instances, at any rate, exhibit clearly the 
nature and possible operation of the principle, and 
argue irresistibly in behalf of honesty. Already has 
‘‘ repudiation”’ (rightly or wrongly) impaired not a 
little our national good name, nor is it uncommon to 
meet in English books ‘with sneering intimations, 
that roguery is among the most prominent of our 
national traits. It were not wise to verify these 
slurs by persisting in our denial of palpable justice 
to those, of whose toils we have so much and so 
long availed ourselves. 

A second suggestion worth considering is, the in- 
dignant sense of wrong which a refusal of this 
justice is calculated to rouse against us through the 
whole author-class of Christendom. Imagine the 
feelings of the foreign writer—struggling perhaps 
with poverty, and worn down with its cares, as 
well as by his proper labors—on learning that his 
works are circulating through our land by thousands, 
read and re-read, quoted, reviewed and lavJed, and 
building up the fortunes of publishers, who, so far 
from offering him remuneration, dispose of them 
without so much as saying, “by your leave!” 
Imagine, I say, his feelings, while in penury and 
want thus toiling for the amusement and profit of 
this great country, overbrimming with all kinds of 
wealth, and so toiling wurequited! Must they not 
be anger and contempt at what must appear to him 
the excess of meanness superadded to deliberate in- 
justice? 

Now it is no slight thing to enkindle against us 
the wrath and scorn of that vast army of authors 
scattered through a dozen several nations, and enact- 
ing a leading part in moulding the thoughts and feel- 
ings of three hundred millions of people. Once 
thoroughly roused, and acting consentaneously, it is 
in their power to brand our national reputation with 
a stigma not easily effaced ; to make America a very 
paria among the nations: And the stigma fastened 
on ourselves will be reflected on our democratic in- 
stitutions, and thus a fresh obstacle be reared against 
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the progress of popular liberty and the emancipation 
of earth’s long down-trodden millions. 

Moreover, the fulfillment of that high mission, to 
which Providence has summoned us, demands, as 
indispensable, a national character not only without 
stain, but based upon and embodying principles and 
sentiments of the purest and loftiest tone. It is but 
a poor qualification for the office of leading and guid- 
ing the nations upward to heights, before unreached, 
of light, and virtue, and happiness, this habit of look- 
ing abroad, instead of at home, for the literature that 
wields so important an influence over the general 
mind. Nor will our perseverance in defrauding of 
their rightful compensation the foreigners, whom we 
have thus selected as our thin4ers and teachers, tend 
greatly to enhance our qualifications as world- 
leaders. Nor, again, will the defrauded authors, or 
even others, be likely to appreciate the force of the 
reason assigned by us for thus acting; viz., that 
‘“ we get foreign literature cheaper than we can pro- 
duce it at home!” 

And then, even as to this matter of cheapness, I 
think we mistake. I know that, at first sight, it 
seems a cheaper mode of procuring an article to steal 
it than to pay a fair price for it. But, taking all things 
into the account—such, for example, as the loss of 
general respect, and the deterioration of character 
wrought by persistent injustice—a deterioration 
which must be fatal to our national hopes, because 
crippling the very energies essential to their ful- 
fillment—we shall find this to be the dearest, instead 
of the cheapest, of all possible bargains. 

Nor should it be overlooked that, by denying this 
law, we wrong not foreigners alone, but native 
authors still more. There are those—nor are they 
few—to whom authorship is a vocation predeter- 
mined by organization, precisely as with others, 
painting and sculpture, or mechanics, are constitu- 
tional appetencies. The former, like the latter, may, 
indeed, exercise, on compulsion, other vocations— 
and perhaps not without success. But to literature 
alone can the whole heart be freely given, and in 
that only can their powers find free play and full 
scope. In the majority of cases, too, they cannot 
permanently rest content in other spheres. They 
are more than likely to fail therein, and finally sur- 
rendering themselves to their favorite occupation, 
take up the pen. 

Now it is on this class that the state of things we 
are examining presses with most painful severity. 
They are injured thereby far more deeply than the 
trans-atlantie writer. The latter has a circulation 
with its attendant remuneration at home, while the 
latter, depressed and overwhelmed at home by an 
irresistible influx from abroad, is at the same time 
cut off from all remunerating circulation across the 
water. 

It is, doubtless, not to be expected of the majority 
of publishers, that they should pay an adequate com- 
pensation to native writers for works whose equals 
may be had of the foreigner gratis. And, in these 
days of close competition, a single publisher cannot 
habitually buy the native works, unless the rest 





unite with him in so doing, as else he would soon 
fall in the rear. 

But what shall be said of the people at large, thus 
tolerating and even encouraging a course equally 
repressive of native letters, and injurious to American 
nationality? As I have before queried, are the gra- 
duates of monarchic and aristocratic institutions the 
fittest teachers of a democratic people? Are the 
thoughts and sentiments they instil, and the cast of 
character and manners they are calculated to form, 
those best of all adapted to a people summoned to 
live owt the substantially new ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity ? 

A late writer in the Sunday Mercury, of this city, 
says, “‘ American literature is in a degraded, meagre, 
worthless condition,” and assigns as the reason, that 
‘there is too much of it.” Is this so, and if so, 
why is it? Is it not just this, that the national mind 
is enfeebled by being fed on the boundless quantities 
of mere trash, which the want of this international 
law circulates universally among our people? The 
body cannot be nourished into vigor by green fruit, 
and what nurses call ‘‘ slops.’? It must have solid, 
wholesome, and besides, well-cooked food. Nor can 
the intellect gain a masculine vigor and largeness by 
feeding on thoughts utterly wanting either quality. 
Now exclude all these trashy books by a law, that 
will make their reprint unprofitable, and the good 
books will naturally flow in from abroad. Then, if 
we insist on being taught chiefly by foreigners, we 
shall get the best they can produce. Our national 
mind will in consequence be nurtured by substantial, 
healthy food, and thus acquire a masculine taste and 
muscular vigor. Such a taste would speedily kill 
the ‘*too much” spoken of by the Mercury, for it 
could not relish what was without pith and depth. 
Mice and flies are always plentier than elephants 
and lions. 

But, in the case supposed, we should not depend 
wholly or mainly on strangers for our literature. A 
class of native authors would ere long be created, 
which would equal the best of the foreign, since our 
literature would then be remunerative, and there- 
fore become the vocation of a sufficient number of 
our ablest minds. 

The truth is, as already hinted, that our people 
fail deplorably in duty both to their own literature 
and nationality in a twofold way: first, by refusing 
this law, and secondly, by giving a general prefer- 
ence to foreign over native works, even where both 
are of equal worth. Thus a native monthly shall 
struggle ten or fifteen years to reach a circulation of 
forty thousand, while a monthly, made up of foreign 
excerpts, shall get a circulation of seventy thousand 
in as many months! So an English novel of 
‘“ fashionable life,’”’ filled with nothings, and not 
always innocent or tasteful nothings either, shall be 
eagerly read by more tens of thousands than an ex- 
quisite American novel like the ‘* New Una’ shall 
be read by hundreds, not to say scores ! 

Now have we really no patriotism, no regard for 
national dignity? Such things we have, indeed, 





seen recorded in history, but it was always before 
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in old monarchical societies. Thus, in the time of 
Charles Second, equally worthless as a king and a 
man, the tinsel chansons of Bourbon-polluted France 
were in universal fashion, while the dust of neglect 
was ‘suffered to gather over the sterling gold of 
Shakspeare and Milton. So, too, the despot Frederic 
Second brought into vogue not only the literature, 
but the language of France, while pouring systematic 
contempt on those of his own land. And the same 
has been the fact till recently, if it is not even now, 
in Russia, and much of Germany. Will we, can 
we, in this alsomimic those despotic, effete societies, 
where the people are nothing, and kings and nobles 
every thing? 

But I must close, though my vast theme has been 
hardly touched upon. And I will close by briefly 
stating my reasons for attempting its discussion. 

Looking back over our past, I could not but think 
that by its unparalelled incidents Providence had 
predestined this land to be the arena of a new and 
higher order of society than any foregone. Looking 
around over the Present, I witness a spectacle never 
before or elsewhere witnessed. I see an immense, 
fertile territory comprising all earthly climates, 
wherein liberty and equality—the eternal dream of 
the poet as well as yearning of humanity—are visible, 
operative facts. I behold plenty, the universal boon 
of honest industry, and the most eminent social po- 
sitions, the goal which worthful talent the lowliest- 
born may hope to reach. For the first time in his- 
tory, [ see institutions at work which clothe every 
individual man with somewhat of the dignity proper 
to a creature ‘‘ made in God’s image.’’ And planted 





in such conditions I see a people sprung from the 
selectest of earthly ancestries—a parentage, whereof 
one may well be proud, since it was pre-eminent in 
virtue and nobleness—a true nobility, not of chance 
or convention, but of nature and of God. 

Now from all this, what am I not entitled to: ex- 
pect? Have I not the right to expect a nobler race 
of men and women, than elsewhere or aforetime had 
existed—a race distinguished above all others by 
every quality and virtue, which composes our ideal 
of manhood? And as the natural, authentic utter- 
ance of such a people, should I not anticipate a 
literature grander and more beautiful, profounder 
and more comprehensive, than the world had before 
produced—poets transcending even Milton and Shak- 
speare, (though Barry Cornwall says, “‘we may 
never expect to see a second Shakspeare,) philoso- 
phers greater than Bacon or Newton, than Kant or 
La Placé? Yes, all this was to be looked for, as 
simply the natural sequence of fidelity on our part to 
the conditions I have specified. 

But what is the fact—the obvious, undeniable fact ? 
My own opinion I have partially stated, and un- 
gracious, indeed, was the task. But a magnanimous 
people, like a magnanimous individual, neither 
flinches from, or strives to ignore the truth spoken 
in good will, and least of all is offended thereat, 
though such truth may convict them of imperfec- 
tions, or even transgressions, Both will alike make 
it an instigation to fresh and more strenuous efforts 
in the right direction. 

It remains to be seen how our people will act in 
the premises. 
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Here slacken rein ; here let the dusty mules 
Unsaddled graze! The shadows of the oaks 
Are on our brows, and through their knotted boles 
We see the blue round of the boundless plain 
Vanish in glimmering heat: these aged oaks, 
The island speck that beckoned us afar 
Over the burning level—as we came, 
Spreading to shore and cape, and bays that ran 
To leafy headlands, balanced on the haze, 
Faint and receding as a cloud of air. 


The mules may roam unsaddled: we will lie 
Beneath the mighty trees, whose shade, like dew 
Poured from the urns ef Twilight, dries the sweat 
Of sunburnt brows, and on the heavy lid 
And heated eyeball sheds a balm, than sleep 
Far sweeter, We have done with travel—we 
Are weary now, who never dreamed of Rest, 

For until now did never Rest unbar 

Her palace-doors, nor until now our ears 

The silence drink, beyond all melodies 

Of all imagined sound, that wraps her realm. 
Here, where the desolating centuries 





Have left no mark; where noises never came 
From the far world of battle and of toil ; 

Where God looks down and sends no thunderbolt 
To smite a human wrong, for all is good, 

She finds a refuge. We will dwell with her. 


No more of travel, where the flaming sword 
Of the great sun divides the heavens; no more 
Of climbing over jutty steeps that swim 
In driving sea-mist, where the stunted tree 
Slants inland, mimicking the stress of winds 
When wind is none; of plain and steaming marsh 
Where the dry bulrush crackles in the heat; 

Of camps by starlight in the columned vault 

Of sycamores, and the red, dancing fires 

That build a leafy arch, efface and build, 

And sink at last, to let the stars peep through ; 
Of cahons grown with pine and folded deep 

In golden mountain-sides; of airy sweeps 

Of mighty landscape, lying all alone 

Like some deserted world. They tempt no more, 
It is enough that such things were: too blest, 

O comrades mine, to lie in Summer’s arms, 
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Lodged in her Camp of Rest, we will not dream 
That they may vex us more. 


The sun goes down: 
The dun mules wander idly: motionless 
Beneath the stars, the heavy foliage lifts 
Its rich, round masses, silent as a cloud 
That sleeps at mid-day on a mountain peak. 
All through the long, delicious night no stir 
Is in the leaves; spangled with broken gleams, 
Before the pining Moon—that fain would drop 
Into the lap of this deep quiet—swerve 
Eastward the shadows, and the Day comes on 
Uheralded of bird, his forehead veiled 
In violet mist, 


Sleep, melting, leaves our dream. 
Where is the life we led? Whither hath fled 
The turbulent stream that brought us hither? How, 
So full of sound, so lately dancing down 
The mountains, turbid, fretted into foam— 
How has it slipped, with scarce a gurgling coil, 
Into this calm transparence, noise or wind 
Hath ruffled never? Ages past, perchance, 
Such wild turmoil was ours, or did some Dream 
Malign, that last night nestled in the oak, 
Whisper our ears, when not a star could see? 
Give o’er the fruitless doubt: we will not waste 
One thought of rest, nor spill one radiant drop 
From the full goblet of this summer balm. 


Day after day the mellow sun slides o’er, 
Night after night the mellow moon. The clouds 
Are laid, enchanted: soft and bare, the heavens 
Fold to their breast the dozing Earth, that lies 
In languor of deep bliss. At times, a breath, 
Remnant of gales far-off, forgotten now, 
Tinkles the never-fading leaves, then drops 
Affrighted, into silence. Near a slough 
Of dark, still water, in the early morn 
The shy coyotas prowl, or trooping elk 
From the close covert of the bulrush-fields 
Their dewy antlers toss: nor other sight, 

Save when the falcon, poised on wheeling wings, 
His bright eye on the burrowing coney, cuts 
His arrowy plunge. Along the distant trail, 
Dim with the heat, sometimes the miners go 
Bearded and rough, the swart Sonorians drive 
Their laden asses, or vaqueros whirl 

The lasso’s coil and carol many a song 
Native to Spanish hills: As when we lie 

On the soft brink of Sleep, not pillowed quite 
To blest forgetfulness, some dim array 

Of masquing forms in long procession comes, 
A sweet disturbance to the poppied sense, 
That will not cease, but gently holds it back 
From slumber’s haven, so their figures pass, 
With such disturbance cloud the blessed calm 
And hold our beings, ready to slip forth 

O’er unmolested seas, still rocking near 

The coasts of Action. 


Other dreams are ours, 
Of shocks that were, or seemed; whereof our souls 
Feel the subsiding lapse, as feels the sand 
Of tropic island-shores the dying pulse 
Of storms that racked the Northern sea. My Soul, 
I do believe that thou hast toiled and striven, 
And hoped and suffered wrong. I do believe 
Great aims were thine, deep loves and fiery hates, 
And though I may have lain a thousand years 








Beneath these Oaks, the baffled trust of Youth, 
Thy first keen sorrow, brings a gentle pang 

To temper joy. Nor will the joy I drank 

To wild intoxication, quit my heart: 

It was no dream that still has power to droop 
The soft-suffusing lid, and lift desire 

Beyond this rapt repose. No dream, dear love! 
For thou art with me in our Camp of Peace. 


O Friend, whose history is writ in deeds 
That make your life a marvel, come no gleams 
Of past adventure, echoes of old storms 
And Battle’s tingling hum of flying shot, 

To touch your easy blood and tempt you o’er 
The round of yon blue plain? Or have they lost, 
Heroic days, the virtue which the heart 

That did their hest rejoicing, proved so high? 
Back through the long, long cycles of our rest 
Your memory travels: through this hush you hear 
The Gila’s dashing, feel the yawning jaws 

Of black voleanic gorges close you in 

On waste and awful tracts of wilderness, 

Which other than the eagle’s cry, or bleat 

Of mountain-goat, hear not: the scorching sand 
Eddies around the tracks your fainting mules 
Leave in the Desert: thorn and cactus pierce 
Your bleeding limbs, and stiff with raging thirst 
Your tongue forgets its office. Leave untried 
That cruel trail, and leave the wintry hills 

And leave the tossing sea! The Summer here 
Builds us a tent of everlasting calm. 


How shall we wholly sink our lives in thee, 
Thrice-blessed Deep? O many-natured Soul, 
Chamelion-like, that steeped in every phase 
Of wide existence, tak’st the hue of each, 
Here with the silent Oaks and azure Air 
Incorporate grow! Here loosen one by one 
Thy vexing memories, burdens of the Past, 
Till all unrest be laid, and strong Desire 
Sleeps on his nerveless arm. Content to find 
In liberal Peace thy being’s high result 
And crown of aspiration, gather all 
The dreams of sense, the reachings of the mind 
For ampler issues and dominion vain, 

To fold them on her bosom, happier there 
Than in exultant action: asa child 

Forgets his meadow butterflies and flowers, 
Upon his mother’s breast. 


It may not be. 
Not in this Camp, in these enchanted Trees, 
But in ourselves, must lodge the calm we seek, 
Ere we can fix ithere. We cannot take 
From outward nature power to snap the curse 
Which clothed our birth ; and though ’t were easier 
This hour to die, than yield the blessed cup 
Wherefrom our hearts divinest comfort draw, 
It clothes us yet, and yet shall drive us forth 
To breast the world. Then come: we will not bide 
To tempt a ruin to this paradise, 
Fulfilling Destiny. A mighty wind 
Would gather on the plain, a cloud arise 
To blot the sky, with thunder in its heart, 
And the black column of the whirldwind spin 
Out of the cloud, straight downward to this grove, 
Take by their heads the shuddering trees, and wrench 
With fearful clamor, limb from limb, till Rest 
Should flee forever. Rather set at once 
Our faces toward the noisy world again, 
And gird our loins for action. Let us go! 
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CHAPTER I. 

As, while a cold, dark current is fretting under- 
neath, the surface of a stream may be bright and 
placid, glassing the tranquil beauty of a summer 
heaven, and mirroring the glory of the silent stars ; 
even so while the smile is on the lip, and the light 
word on the tongue, there may be gloom within the 
heart, and a brooding tempest in the soul—for life, 
too, has its under-current of thought, feeling, suffer- 
ing, which are seldom, if ever, known. 

We are not disposed to dwell on the dark side of 
life’s picture, and to find naught but sadness and 
sorrow on the earth; on the contrary, we gladly 
drink in every gleam of sunshine with which God 
brightens our daily path, and hopefully look to see 
a rainbow shining from every cloud. So, too, though 
we see many repeatedly giving way to temptation, 
until the power of resistance is gone, yet have we 
not lost our faith in human nature, for man, though 
‘< far gone from original righteousness,”’ still retains 
the impress of his origin. 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.?? 


But to our story. 

*‘ Did not Mrs. Mervin look superbly beautiful to 
night? As she passed me in her robe of black-velvet, 
studded with brilliants, with the diamond circlet on 
her brow, I could not help repeating— 

‘I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep-through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls!’ ” 

‘‘For shame, Dudley! it is a desecration of the 
poet’s beautiful imagery to apply it to such a wo- 
man.’ 

‘Come, come, Herbert, you are too fastidious. 
Mrs. Mervin is an ambitious, fashionable woman; 
but tell me, where is the woman who is not am- 
bitious, and who would not if she could, be a leader 
of the fashion? You expect too much from them. 
You expect that although surrounded by temptations 
to luxury in living, and extravagance in dress, they 
will wear the garb of Quakers, and eat the bread of 
anchorites. Recollect, though you are a descendant 
of the Knickerbockers, you are not living in the 
primitive days of the veritable Diedrich. So just 
take the sex as you find them. A pretty woman is 
always a pleasant plaything, a little silly, perhaps— 
but that is nothing. She can waltz as well, and 
sing as well, and talk as well, as any other puppet ; 
and this is all that’s wanting to while away an idle 
hour.’’ 

‘Have you forgotten that you are a brother, 
Dudley? Have you forgotten Alice ?” 

Dudley’s cheek glowed with honest pride at the 
mention of his sister’s name, for he thought what 








fond bachelor brothers will sometimes think, that in 
the wide world could not be found another woman 
like his sister. 

*‘T was but jesting with you, Herbert. You know 
that I yield to none in my high appreciation of the 
noble and truthful in female character; and I regret 
that so few women have firmness sufficient to enable 
them to turn from the allurements of the world, and 
find their happiness in the sanctuary of a quiet home. 
To own the truth, it can hardly be expected from 
them. They are educated for show, they are 
dressed for show, they are paraded for show, and 
what wonder that so many marry for show! So 
long as mothers take pains to initiate their daughters 
into the art and mystery of ‘ how toget married, and 
whom to marry,’ so long as they teach them that 
the crowning glory of womanhood is to make a 
good match, so long will women be frivolous and 
heartiess, caring more for wealth than worth, and 
prizing more the money than the man. Now this 
is all that Mrs, Mervin has done, and I wonder you 
are so embittered against her.’’ 

** No, this is not all. She is not only ambitious 
but false-hearted. When she married Mervin, she 
knew that act would crush to the dust one who had 
long loved her, one whom she had flattered with 
the belief that he was beloved. But what to her 
were wasted affections—for it does not hold true 
that ‘ affection never is wasted ;? what to her were 
broken vows, when damask lounges and diamond 
circlets might be had in exchange ?”’ 

** And so the lady has been a jilt! Now if she had 
been the jilted, she might have brought an action for 
breach of promise, and so found a golden cure for the 
heart-ache, eh, Herbert ?’’ 3 

‘‘[ dare say she would have been mercenary 
enough even for such a despicable transaction. How 
she ever obtained such an influence over Carlton is 
most unaccountable.”’ 

* But you forget that Ido not know the story, 
and cannot enter into the merits of the case. Per- 
haps, after all, Mrs. Mervin is not so much to blame 
as in your zeal for your friend you suppose her 
to be.”’ 

‘Would that it were so. For two years she en- 
couraged Carlton’s addresses, and knew that his 
every hope of happiness was bound up in her— 
Carlton was not rich, and I had my misgivings that 
Miss Lumley would not marry him; but he, poor 
fellow, was infatuated, and would not listen to a 
doubt. His health had always been delicate, but 
with a supposed incentive before him, he allowed 
himself no respite from exertion. ‘The reward will 
be so sweet,’ he would say, ‘is it not worth toiling 
for?’ He was at last reluctantly compelled to take 
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some relaxation. He left home for a month, and re- 
turned to find the woman, for whom he had sacrificed 
his health, the wife of another! Having had no 
intimation of the event, he could hardly be made to 
believe that it was true. Most men would have 
felt indignant, and looked with contempt on the wo- 
man who could so barter away her truth, and in the 
engrossing pursuits of active life, or in the joys of a 
new affection, would have forgotten, or at least 
grown totally indifferent to the past. But Carlton 
was not one of these. He was shy, sensitive, loving 
as a gentle woman—and he never recovered from 
the shock. Too proud to complain, he veiled his 
grief under an assumed appearance of gayety, and 
so well played the masker that even his friends were 
deceived. But I knew what was passing within, 
and saw by his very recklessness that life was with- 
out value. In less than a year he was dying, and 
it was during the night-watches by his bed-side, 
that I learned to despise the woman who had caused 
his death. But no good will come of it; no good 
can come from falsehood and deceit.”’ 

“Ts this romantic story true, Herbert? A man 
dying from wounded affection! You know ‘men 
have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love.’ Had it been a woman who 
thus yielded to morbid sensitiveness, it were not to 
be wondered at; but a man—the thing is too 
absurd !”? 

“Speak not so lightly. There are depths in 
man’s soul as well as in woman’s, undreamed of, 
and unfathomed by the outer world.” 

CHAPTER II. 

John Mervin was, by many years, the younger of 
two brothers, who were early left orphans, with no 
inheritance save the blessing of their parents, and 
the oft-repeated exhortation to love one another. 

As the boys grew in years, the elder watched over 
the younger, toiling from sunrise to sunset, that he 
might be enabled to defray the expenses of John’s 
education at the district school. 

Jesse Mervin was one of those unselfish beings 
who delight in laboring for those they love without 
exacting aught in return, and so long had he done 
this for John, that the latter had come to regard as 
a right what was owing solely to his brother’s affec- 
tion. Now John was not really hard-hearted, he 
had a sort of instinctive love for his brother, but he 
had a far greater love for himself, than which, no- 
thing could be more a kin to hard-heartedness. He 
would have repelled the thought that he might for- 
get, or wrong his brother, and it was not without 
emotion that he parted from Jesse, to goas clerk ina 
country town. Naturally aspiring, he soon eschewed 
the counter, left the country, and with his small 
stock of worldly goods, betook him to seek his for- 
tune in the city. Here he had the “ good luck,” as 
he wrote to Jesse, to obtain a subordinate situation 
in a broker’s office; and so well were his employers 
pleased with his shrewdness and business capacity, 
that in time he was made their confidential clerk. 
One step more, into an office of his own—and soon 








John Mervin was one of the most influential men on 
*change. 

Some men seem to leap over all obstacles, and, 
apparently without an effort, place themselves in 
situations of opulence and trust; while others spend 
their lives in a vain endeavor to gain a modest com- 
petence, and die, leaving their object unattained. 

We will not pause here to inquire what opposite 
causes produce such widely different results, or how 
it is that some men so suddenly amass large fortunes. 
Much might be said about energy and perseverance 
on the one hand, and the want of those qualities on 
the other; but, generally speaking, the secret lies in 
what is called ‘‘a lucky speculation,” for which 
the shrewd, worldly-minded money-maker is always 
on the alert; while the more conscientious man of 
business will not take advantage of either the igno- 
rance or the wants of his fellows. We are not here 
speaking of wealth acquired by long years of patient 
devotion to the counter or the desk, but of those 
sudden turns in the wheel of fortune which place 
the unmoneyed man of yesterday among the mil- 
lionares of to-day. 

Round the heart of the successful broker, pros- 
perity had wound a golden coil which avarice was 
daily tightening, and to him the divine precept, “‘ Do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you,” 
was fast becoming a dead letter. Becoming, did we 
say? it had already become so! If he bought stocks 
at ruinous prices because the holders were pressed 
for money and must sell, who could blame him, 
when he paid the par value? If, at a time when 
thousands were dying of hunger, he speculated in 
the misery of his fellows, and filled his coffers with 
the price of tears and of blood, who could blame 
him for selling a marketable commodity to the 
highest bidder? If he foreclosed a poor man’s mort- 
gage at the very hour when it wes due, leaving him 
homeless and penniless, with no alternative save 
starvation or the alms-house, who could blame him, 
when it was “so nominated in the bond?”’ And thus 
he went on, adding thousand to thousand, and for- 
getting that riches can take unto themselves wings 
and flee away. 

Did John Mervin ever think of his brother? Did 
he remember the warm-hearted Jesse, to whom he 
owed that education which had been the foundation 
of his fortune ? He had done so, he had thought of 
him and remembered him, and had written to him, 
but it was long ago, years had passed since then, 

and the coil had been tightened till there was no 
room left in his heart save for the love of Mammon. 

At the age of five-and-forty, John Mervin was stil! 
unmarried. Plain in personal appearance, devoid of 
intellectual culture, and lacking in gentlemanly ease 
and polish of manner, some over-refined individuals 
regarded him as a rather unlucky candidate for the 
favors of Hymen; but all defects were hidden by a 
money-laden cloud—and a woman broke her truth to 
catch the golden shower! 

The broker’s marriage was but a nine-days won- 
der, but not so the change in his style of living. 
No more costly building than Mr. Mervin’s reared 
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its handsome front in the avenue chosen by wealth 
and fashion for their proud display; no more sump- 
tuous furniture than that imported by Mr. Mervin 
could be found within republican walls; no carriage 
more elegant in its appointments than Mr. Mervin’s 
could be pointed out on the fashionable drive ; and no 
wife more superbly dressed than Mr. Mervin’s, could 
be seen among the aristocracy of wealth, It was 
computed that Mervin lived at the rate of twenty 
or twenty-five thousand dollars.a year. And all this 
vast outlay was warranted by his income—so thought 
the world—so, perhaps, thought Mervin himself! 

Sunk in the richly-brocaded cushions of a rose- 
wood fautieul, Mrs. Mervin was glancing at some 
unpaid bills, which the servant had laid on the table. 
One was for a tapestry carpet in the dining-room, 
another for a dessert service of Bohemian glass, and 
a third for an ermined opera cloak. While she was 
thus engaged, her husband entered the room. She 
carelessly tossed the papers toward him, and without 
any other indication that she recognized his presence, 
turned to the book she had been reading. 

Mervin felt the insolence of her manner, and his 
cheek flushed, as he said, ‘‘ When must these be 
paid? Without raising her eyes from the page, she 
briefly replied, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 

He ventured to remonstrate ; ‘‘ A new carpet was 
not wanting in the dining-room ; and this cloak, too, 
why the last one you ordered has been worn but 
twice.” 

Now she raised her head, and with a cool, con- 
temptuous look, which seemed to ask, “ for what 
did I marry you?”’ she said, ‘“‘I want the money to- 
morrow, sir.’’ 

Not another word was spoken. Mervin thrust the 
bills into his pocket, ate his dinner in silence, dressed 
his face in smiles, and accompanied his wife to the 
Opéra. The next day the lady was bowed into her 
carriage by the obsequious shop-keepers, who se- 
cretly laughed at the extravagance of their customer. 

CHAPTER III. 

It is refreshing to turn from the petty strifes and 
envyings of vulgar souls, the jealous rivalries for the 
possession of things beautiful in themselves, but 
unworthy the all-absorbing pursuit of immortal minds 
— it is refreshing to turn from the passion for show, 
the thirst for pleasure, the jostling for place and 
power, the making haste to be rich, which turn the 
city into one great Babel; itis refreshing to turn from 
these to the simple, unambitious homes, the loving 
hearts and contented minds, which are to be found 
pursuing the even tenor of their way, in green fields 
and beside clear waters. 

Not but the country has its temptations as well as 
the city—for sin is everywhere ; but the allurements 
to evil are fewer, the incentives to. guilt are not so 
strong. Nature, in her holy temple, is ever teaching 
lessons of the wisdom and goodness of God. The 
sunshine, as it ripens the golden grain, the shower, 
as it falls upon the parched earth, the green blade of 
grass as it springs from the lowly ground, the lus- 
cious fruit hanging from the laden bough, and the 





blue heaven smiling upon all, these daily lead the 
heart to One who maketh the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and the evening to praise him. 

Spring has been coy and coquettish this year, now 
laughing from the hedges and luring you with violets, 
and again scattering the blossoms and frowning you 
away. But her reign is nearly over, as if to show 
her wealth of beauty, and make you regret her going ; 
she is showering on every side her treasures with a 
lavish hand. 

Crocus and cowslip, daffodil and daisy, hyacinth 
and narcissus, how she delights in flinging them 
abroad! She has brushed her robe against the tulip- 
chalice, and brightened it with every rainbow dye. 
She has perfumed the honeysucke-bells, and sent 
the tiny humming-bird to quaff the nectar of her 
breath. Let us follow her footsteps down this 
narrow lane where the air is scented with hawthorn 
blossoms, and the tender-foliaged trees are whisper- 
ing the birds to nestle ia their boughs. 

Under the low projecting eaves of an old farm- 
house are seated a man of middle age and his son. 
Two children are playing on the door-step, and in 
the little kitchen a young girl is preparing the even- 
ing meal. Let us enter. There is no tapestry, no 
rose-wood, no damask, to be seen in the small parlor. 
The floor is covered with striped, country-made 
carpet; the straight-backed chairs are uncushioned, 
and the small windows are half-shaded with muslin 
curtains; but it is scrupulously clean and neat, and 
flowers and books remove all appearance of poverty 
from the homely room. 

We cannot imagine why some people take such 
pains to make their apartments so formal and unin- 
viting, with not a book, not a flower, nothing on 
which the eye can rest with pleasure. The chairs 
look as if they had been drilled to stand sentinel-like 
against the walls, the tops of the marble tables gleam 
cold and chilling as monumental slabs. and while 
waiting the appearance of some lady, who is lazily 
unpapering her curls, we feel half inclined to rise 
and read the epitaphs upon the tombs. 

There is no costly china, no massive plate; but 
there are grateful hearts, and there is an invoked 
blessing, as the brother of John Mervin sits down 
with his family at the frugal board. 

Jesse Mervin had but once seen his brother since 
the day when, half blinded with tears, he had looked 
after him while leaving home. Then he had gone 
to deposit with the man of easily acquired wealth, 
his own hard earnings that they might be invested in 
some secure manner, and reserved either as a pro- 
vision for his old age, or held in trust for his children, 
if he were gone. He had told John of the great 
sorrow which had befallen him, how he had lost the 
partner who for many years had been to him as an- 
other self. He dwelt on her virtues, her judicious 
affection as a mother, her meek and loving deport- 
ment as a wife, and he wept as he spoke of his 
children, and of the delicate infant left. without ma- 
ternal care. Jesse’s head, while speaking, was 
bent upon his hands, and when he looked up for an 
answering glance of sympathy from his brother; 
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when he listened to hear one kind, consoling word, 
John’s cold gray eye was fastened on the balance- 
sheet of an account, and his thin lips were fixed in 
rigid silence. Jesse’s heart grew chill within him, 
he felt as if under the roof of a stranger, and rose to 
go. Didhe see a relaxing of the rich man’s chilling 
indifference that he lingered on the threshoid, and 
longed to press him to his heart? It was a false 
hope. A formal shake of the hand, a cold good-by 
—and this was all! and brother parted from brother, 
not knowing whether they should look on each other 
again. 

The long deposited money was now the subject 
of conversation between Jesse Mervin and his chil- 
dren. For the last two or three years his affairs had 
been far from prosperous, The failure of crops, and 
the loss of some of his best cattle, had greatly de- 
creased his means; indeed, he found himself so 
straitened, that it was necessary to use part of the 
sum which had been placed in the hands of his bro- 
ther, to whom he had already written on the subject. 

“If we do not soon get a letter, father, I think it 
will be better for me to go to New York. I will 
bring the money more safely than it could be re- 
mitted; and I should like to see this rich uncle of 
mine—who knows but he might take a fancy to me, 
and help make my fortune.’’ 

Although Jesse Mervin had been deeply wounded 
by the conduct of his brother, yet he never men- 
tioned him unkindly, and wished his children to re- 
gard their uncle with respect. He was, therefore, 
averse to his son’s proposed visit, for he knew the 
haughty spirit of the nephew, bound by no tie save 
that of consanguinity, would not brook the cold 
looks and repulsive manner which had been meekly 
borne by the brother, softened as he was by sorrow, 
and still remembering the loving intercourse of early 
years. 

“Tt will be well to wait, my son, until we hear 
from your uncle ; and as I cannot this year afford to 
hire help, it will be impossible for me to spare you 
before fall.” 

‘Oh don’t think of going, Archie,’’ said his sister, 
who placed less value on money than on the com- 
panionship of her brother, ‘‘ we could never do with- 
out you. And what if after you had set out on your 
journey a letter should arrive from my uncle ?”” 

“There is little fear of that, Lucy. Men who, 
like my uncle, have thousands passing through their 
hands daily, seldom think of.the small amounts that 
are deposited with them. Sometimes when a stray 
bill on the bank for which he some years ago ob- 
tained a charter, finds it way out here, I think a few 
hundreds might be directed to us, and I feel as if I 
Ought to go at once and demand them. Would it 
not be better for me to do so, father ?”” 

“T have already said that I cannot well do with- 
out you, my son. But if we are spared until next 
fall, you may go, provided we do not in the mean- 
ume receive a remittance from your uncle.” 

Although Archie longed to explore the El Dorado 
which he supposed was to be found in New York, 
Somewhere in the vicinity of Wall street, yet having 





been brought up in dutiful submission to parental 
authority, he quietly yielded to his father’s wishes. 

Summer came and went without bringing the long 
looked for letter. A heavy sickness had prostrated 
Archie’s strength,.and in his anxiety for his boy, 
Jesse Mervin had neglected the culture of his land. 
Autumn found them bearing with many privations, 
and their only hope for the coming winter was in 
obtaining some of the money in the hands of John 
Mervin. With Archie’s illness came despondency 
an gloom to the heart of his father, and even 
Archie himself lost all bnoyancy of spirit. 

How much sooner does man sink under the burden 
of harassing cares, than woman. The petty trials 
of domestic life which she daily endures without 
complaint, would irritate and disgust him. The 
sickness which will make a man fretful as a spoiled 
child, a woman patiently bears without a murmur. 
It is at times like these, when woman soothes the 
chafed spirit, and lightens man’s daily cares, when 
in sickness she watches his every look, and minis- 
ters to him with an unwearying love, it is at times 
like these, and in the doing such holy and gentle 
deeds that woman performs her true mission. 


‘¢ Happy—happier far than thou, 
With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth.”? 


But for the firmness, hopefulness, and ever-watchful 
solicitude of Lucy Mervin, her father would have 
sunk beneath the burden of his grief. To Lucy’s 
patient, devoted attentions, under Providence, did 
her brother owe his life. One would scarcely be- 
lieve that a young female of slight form, and delicate 
constitution, could endure so much mental anxiety 
and bodily fatigue. 

But Lucy never allowed duties to remain unful- 
filled, no matter how wearisome or distasteful they 
might be; and now when her whole heart was en- 
gaged in the work, what wonder if she accomplished 
seeming impossibilities? Her brother never missed 
her from his side. Whenever he awoke out of 
sleep, there stood his watchful sister ready to admin- 
ister to his wants. Her father wondered if she ever 
slept, and feared lest her health should give way; 
but he was always answered by a bright smile and 
an assurance that she could do more if necessary. 

And yet Lucy had her moments of weariness and 
depression. They came in the still and solemn 
night, when all but herself were wrapped in slum- 
ber. Then came the thought of her father’s increas- 
ing infirmities, of the helplessness of the little ones, 
of her brother’s sickness, and perhaps—his death ! 
Then came the blinding tears, and the stifled sobs, 
the heart-ache and the grief. But the frail girl knew 
that the “Lord loveth whom he chasteneth ;”” she 
had learned in all her troubles to call upon Him, and 
in the lonely watches of the night she drew nigh to 
Him in prayer, and arose from those holy commun- 
ings with renewed trust and strength. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
Between Mrs. Mervin and another leader of a 
fashionable coterie, had sprung up @ ridicylous 
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rivalry, each trying to outdo the other in the bril- 
liancy of her entertainments and the costliness of 
her attire. 

It was because Mrs. Latimer had worn a cloak 
something like hers, that Mrs. Mervin purchased one 
of an entirely different pattern; because Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s dining-room was carpeted with Brussels, Mrs. 
Mervin had hers removed, and tapestry substituted 
in its stead; because Mrs. Latimer’s dessert-service 
was of china, Mrs. Mervin would have hers of ruby- 
colored and gold Bohemian glass. Mrs. Latimer 
has worn a beautiful evening-dress, and Mrs. Mer- 
vin hastens to purchase one far more beautiful. 

“Three hundred, I think you said for this?” 

‘Yes, madam, it is the richest lace dress we have 
in the store. Here is one at two hundred, a beauti> 
ful article certainly, but not to be compared to the 
other. Mrs. Latimer took one like this last week, 
she thought three hundred too much; but there is not 
another like that you are looking at in the city. Just 
look at these flowers how exquisitely they are 
wrought! worn over a robe of pale rose-color this 
dress would be perfection itself.” 

‘Ts this the only one of the kind that you have ?”’ 

“The only one, for we do not often import them. 
Let me put it over this pink poult-de-soie—there, 
could any thing be more charming? I was saying 
to Mr. Brown, my partner, that this dress would 
exactly suit the fine taste of Mrs. Mervin, and if you 
had not called here to-day, I should have sent it for 
you to look at.” 

**' You may put it up for me.” 

‘* Any thing else this morning, madam ?—laces ?— 
embroideries?—we received some beautiful capes 
by the last arrival, which we will sell for one-half 
less than they could be purchased for last fall. Here 
is an article worth twenty dollars, and we offer it at 
twelve, it is a great sacrifice, but several large manu- 
facturing houses in Paris are in want of funds, and 
write us that we may have goods at our own prices.”’ 

A few laces, a few embroideries, rose-colored silk 
for the robe, a couple of dresses which she might 
want, a new opera-hood, a dozen pair of gloves were 
selected, and Mrs. Mervin left a debt of four hundred 
dollars, lacking fifty cents, to be added to her ac- 
count. Six hundred dollars, minus the aforesaid 
fifty cents, had been spent for dress in one week. 
“Six hundred dollars !’’ exclaims some pains-taking, 
thrifty housewife, “six hundred dollars! impossible! 
Why that is all we have to live on during a whole 
year!” That may be, my good dame; there are 
many, let me tell you, who live on less, and thank- 
fully too. But you forget that Mrs. Mervin is a 
banker’s wife! A leader in the world of fashion! 

Saratoga had murmured sotto voce of the airs of 
Mrs. Mervin. Newport had spoken loudly of the 
exclusiveness of Mrs. Mervin, and she had returned 
from both with greater ideas of her own importance, 
and a determination to make her winter reunions 
the most brilliant of the season. Her husband, if he 
sometimes had the wish, had not the power to op- 
pose her, and king though he might be in the realm 
of notes and discounts, at home he was a slave. 





**On what day does Mrs. Mervin receive calls?” 
said pretty Mrs. Langton, in one of her prettiest lisps, 
as she trifled with the dzjowterte in Mrs. Latimer’s 
boudoir. 

‘T do not know, my dear,” answered the stately 
Mrs. Latimer, with a look of ineffable disdain. “You 
are aware, I suppose, that though neighbors, Mrs. 
Mervin and myself are not on visiting terms.” 

** Ciel! how stupid I am, I knew it to be sure, but 
had forgotten all about it. But tell me, chere amie, 
how this happens? Mrs. Mervin’s style and cos- 
tume are faultless, ’est ce pas?” 

‘« They are well enough—but her manner is want- 
ing in the repose of a high-bred woman.” 

“Do you think so? Danforth told me, on seeing 
Mrs. Mervin after his return from abroad, that she 
would grace the polished circles of Europe.” 

‘He must have been jesting. Danforth, who be- 
longs to one of our oldest families, could not have 
said this in earnest of a purse-proud parveuue ?” 

Mrs. Langton winced, for her own importance 
was Owing to her husband’s wealth; but taking no 
notice of the unlady-like sneer, she continued speak- 
ing of Mrs. Mervin. 

‘“Her house,” every thing be it remarked was 
hers, not his, or theirs, “‘ her house has been altered 
during the summer, and a conservatory added to it, 
in the middle of which is a beautiful fountain.” 

‘‘ And in the middle of the beautiful fountain, I 
suppose, stands the beautiful Hebe filtering the Cro- 
ton! This note-shaving must be a profitable busi- 
ness, when Mr. Mervin can allow his wife to 
squander so much money in making herself ridicu- 
lous.” 

Softly, softly, Mrs. Latimer, you at least think 
yourself a lady, let not your words contradict your 
thought. 

Had any body else built half a dozen conservato- 
ries, with a fountain and a nymph in each, Mrs. La- 
timer would not have faulted them for so doing; but 
of Mrs. Mervin she was both jealous and envious, 
and these hateful passions embittered her against the 
infatuated woman, whose-career should have been 
cause for pity as well as blame. 

While Mrs. Mervin’s extravagance and passion 
for display were freely commented on, she remained 
in blissful ignorance of all ill-natured remarks. 
Courted for her wealth, and accustomed to have her 
house, her equipage, her dress, never mentioned but 
with the superlatives of praise, she only lived for the 
gratification of every wish which selfishness, ambi- 
tion, or vanity dictated. Wretched misuse of the 
gifts of a good God! More than wretched trifling 
with the welfare of an immortal soul ! 

It was rumored that preparations were making for 
an evening party at Mrs. Mervin’s, and great was 
the flutter of excitement to know who would be the 
favored guests. Three weeks before the event con- 
jecture was at an end, for invitations were then sent 
to all who, either in point of wealth or fashion, were 
thought worthy the honor. 

“T have no doubt the whole thing will be a fail- 
ure,” said Mrs. Latimer to one of the non-admitted. 
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‘‘ How preposterous for such a woman to attempt 
any thing of the kind!” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Perkins tells me, my dear, that there is no 
end to the extravagance that is going on. Porters 
are constantly running to the house, and Mrs. Per- 
kins wonders how they will dispose of all the par- 
cels and packages that are left there.”’ 

“Yes, yes, it will be overdone, it will be vulgar. 
The woman has so little taste, don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Lynde?” 

“To be sure I do, my dear; what can you look for 
from such people? Knowing that they have nothing 
but their wealth on which to pride themselves, they 
make a most offensive display of it on all occasions. 
Yes, the thing as you say will be vulgar, a complete 
failure.” 

But the thing was neither vulgar nor a failure. 
Heartless and ambitious, Mrs. Mervin was yet a wo- 
man of exquisite taste, and the beautiful arrangement 
of her rooms, the rare and exquisite plants in her 
conservatory, the fragrant flowers filling every re- 
cess and lading the air with perfume, the music 
which ‘rose with its voluptuous swell,’’ and the 
delicate and dainty viands worthy the banquet of a 
Lucullus, these, made Mrs. Mervin’s reunion the 
most brilliant of the season, 





CHAPTER V. 

In the innermost sanctum of his place of business 
sat John Mervin. His thin lips were rigidly com- 
pressed, his face was pale and haggard, and his frame 
bowed with weariness. He had been there the 
whole night alone, and while darkness was yet strug- 
gling with daylight, he stole noiselessly out, locking 
the door behind him, and leaving no trace of his vigil. 
The next night, and the next, was the same. With 
a dim light so placed that no reflection could fall but 
on the folio before him, with a stealthy tread, as if 
fearful that the ‘‘ very stones would prate of his where- 
abouts,’”’ with a knitted brow and a muttered impre- 
cation the man of wealth was looking back into the 
past. What saw he there? Impoverished men 
whose ruin he had hastened—gaunt and hunger-smit- 
ten creatures in whose misery he had speculated— 
families without the homes of whose shelter he had 
robbed them. What more? A brother who had 
lain upon his mother’s breast, been kissed by his 
mother’s lips, cradled in his mother’s arms—a bro- 
ther—his brother crushed with poverty, failing in 
strength, watching by the sick bed of an only son, 
and vainly asking for relief! Not a generous thought, 
hot a good deed, on which the mind could linger. 
Self, self, before all, and above all, forever, self! 

It was after a night so spent, when at the regular 
business hour he had returned to his office, that a 
Plain, decent-looking man inquired of one of the 
clerks if he could see Mr. Mervin ? 

‘Cannot I transact your business, sir?” 

“T prefer seeing Mr. Mervin to-day.” 

“You will find him in the inner office, step this 
way.” 

: The man approached the door, and knocked 
tmidly as if awed at his own temerity. 





‘** Come in,” was called from the inside, and the 
man entered, bowing low to the sole occupant of the 
room. 

** How are you, Mr. Croome? how are you? I’m 
very glad to see you—take a seat, take a seat, sir.”’ 

All this was said so blandly, that the man seemed 
wholly taken by surprise, and faltered in his pur- 
pose. 

‘‘A fine morning, sir,” said Mervin, locking ob- 
liquely at his visiter. 

‘* Yes sir, very fine.’? A pause ensued and Mervin 
began to grow restless. 

‘TI hope Mrs. Croome and the family are well.”’ 
Mervin did not know whether the man had a family 
or not, but he hazarded the wish rather than remain 
silent. 

«Pretty well, thank you, Mrs. Croome has been 
ailing a little, but she is coming round again.” 

Another pause ensued, and Mervin showed signs 
of impatience by looking at the clock, and taking up 
the pen, which he had put down on Croome’s en- 
trance. 

“‘T came to see you on particular business, this 
morning, Mr. Mervin.’? Croome spoke low, and 
looked around as if fearful of being overheard. ‘I 
have heard rumors—” 

‘Rumors! of what kind, sir?’? said Mervin, 
startled from his self-possession. Again the man 
hesitated. ; 

‘Speak, sir, what are the rumors you have heard? 
or rather, why do you come to me with them?” 

‘‘ Because they concern you, sir.” 

“Me! how? in what way? Let me understand 
you.” 

‘They say you are involved, sir.” 

“They say, who are they, that know so much 
about my business? My dear sir, somebody has 
been jesting with you.” 

“Well, I hope it is so, for you know, Mr. Mer- 
vin, that all I am worth in the world is in your 
hands.”’ 

“And it is perfectly safe, I assure you. If you 
have any doubts upon the subject you can immedi- 
ately draw the amount. The sum is small, shall I 
give you a check, sir?” 

Mervin eyed the man keenly, he saw that he was 
beginning to hesitate, and he knew that by urging 
him on to draw the money he would deter him from 
his purpose. 

“There is not much credited to your account, 
I believe, but”—and here Mervin smiled signifi- 
cantly—* if there is any place in which you think 
it would be safer than with me, take it by all 
means.”’ 

By this time Croome had become ashamed of his 
suspicions and attempted an apology for what he had 
said. 

“Don’t apologize, Mr. Croome, don’t apologize, 
sir; “it is perfectly right that you should wish to 
place your money in good hands, and as I have told 
you, it may be drawn immediately.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you; I am sure it is safe 
with you, and, if you will be troubled with it, Mr. 
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Mervin, I have another small sum here which my 
brother wished me to deposit in safe hands.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps you had better not leave it, Mr. Croome, 
some safer house will take it for you.” 

Mervin spoke facetiously, and Croome, after again 
apologizing for his suspicions, left his brother’s 
money in safe keeping with his own. 

On speeds the flight of time. Mr. Mervin no lon- 
ger holds nightly vigils at his lonely desk. Suspicion 
breathes no whisper against the stability of his for- 
tunes. Mr. Mervin is an envied man. Mrs. Mervin 
queens it proudly in the charmed circle of which she 
has become the centre, and no courtiers more 
blindly follow the fashions set by the reigning mo- 
narch than does Mrs. Mervin’s coterie follow hers. ~ 

The revelers who had drank so eagerly of the cup 
of pleasure, were becoming satiated with the draught. 
Belles of the last season, who still dazzled amid a 
blaze of jewels and gas, were envying belles of the 
present who could permit the daylight to look upon 
their charms, Lassitude and ennui were creeping 
over those who had been gayest in the giddy throng. 
Once more are they aroused. Mrs. Mervin, as she 
had opened, so she resolved to close the season with 
another brilliant fete. Again were conjecture and 
gossip at their envious work. 

“‘T hear that Mrs. Mervin is having one of her 
suite of rooms tastefully decorated with panels and 
draperies, which produce quite an artistic effect, and 
that tableux-vivants, and acted charades, are to be 
among the entertainments of the evening. How pre- 
posterous! Is it not, my dear Mrs. Latimer?” 

** There is nothing too absurd for Mrs. Mervin. I 
heard it was the Masque of Comus with which she 
meant to astonish her guests, and that several of her 
satellites had been singing and rehearsing for a month 
past.” 

‘Is it possible! well, after that she may attempt 
any thing. But do you think it is true?” 

*‘Realiy, I cannot tell, that is what I heard. Is it 
not too ridiculous to think of Mrs. Mervin setting 
about to revive a court pageant. I wonder you heard 
nothing about it, Mrs. Lynde.”’ 

“‘T wonder, too, my dear, for it was Mrs. Lang- 
ton who told me about the tableaux and the charades, 
and she generally knows all about Mrs. Mervin’s 
movements.” 

Clear and cloudless rose the morning sun, and busy 
were the preparations for the evening festival. 
There was no hand-writing on the wall, but all day 
through the heart of the great city beat a low note 
of alarm. Rumor came flying on the four winds of 
heaven, and some men openly wondered, while 
others shook their heads in silence. 

A man, travel-soiled and weary, asked a question 
of another who was hurrying by. 

“Tam going there now,’’ was the answer; “has 
he robbed you, too? Curses on his smooth tongue 
and hypocritical face !”’ 

The wayfarer stopped and looked at his strange 
companion. 

“Sir, here is some mistake; it is Mr. Mervin, Mr. 
John Mervin that I am looking for.’’ 





* Ay, ay, John Mervin, who took men’s money at 
a time when he must have known it would never 
be repaid. John Mervin, who with his cursed 
speculations has ruined many an honest man. Why, 
sir, it is but a short time since I deposited with him 
all that my brother had saved in twelve years! and 
he had my own earnings too—I trusted him with 
all! And here has this man been living like a 
prince, and his wife indulging in all sorts of extrava- 
gancies, turning up her nose at decent women like 
Mrs. Croome, who helped her husband save the 
money that John Mervin and his wife were dashing 
upon. He’sa rascal, sir, and he ought to be pun- 
ished, sir.—Here is his office—closed, eh! pity it 
was ever opened. He ought to be punished, sir— 
he ’s a rascal, sir!” 

‘“‘ He ’s my brother, sir’’—meekly said the weary 
man, as he leaned for support against the closed door 
of the bankrupt. 

‘*‘T am sorry, very sorry! I hope you will forgive 
me for hurting your feelings, I did not intend to do 
so, indeed I did not—it never entered my mind that 
you were his brother.”’ 

Jesse Mervin did not reply, for his thoughts were 
confused and wandering. He was a stranger, sur- 
rounded by strange faces and stunning noises, and 
bowed with shame to the dust. He had no money 
to take him back to his home, for it was with diffi- 
culty he obtained enough to bring him to the city. 
He had struggled through sickness and want—had 
left his son still feeble from severe illness—had 
hoped for relief even until now, when he found him- 
self deceived and ruined by—his brother ! 

A prayer that God would forgive that brother, was 
all the revenge taken by Jesse Mervin for ingrati- 
tude and wrong. He had imbibed the spirit of his 
Master, the spirit of Him who prayed even for His 
murderers—“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Just at the moment when her triumph was at its 
height—when she looked for naught but admiration 
and applause—when her wealth, her position in s0- 
ciety, her success in the world of fashion, had filled 
her heart with overweening vanity—just then did 
Mrs. Mervin fall from her pride of place, and be- 
come to the envious a thing for jeers and mirth. 
Stripped of her ermine and her jewels, and obliged 
to return to the humble home of her mother, to that 
home which had witnessed her falsehood, and her 
base barter of herself for gold; with ambition and 
love of show still strong within her, and striving 
with mortified pride; she became peevish and irrita- 
ble, and dragged on an unhappy existence—a burden 
to her friends and a constant source of annoyance to 
every member of her family. Thus was verified the 
prediction—“ That no good could come of falsehood 
and deceit.” 

John Mervin’s sudden failure was like the burst- 
ing of a bubble; you looked for it, and lo! it was 
gone! His had been floating capital, and the winds 
of extravagance and speculation had borne it en- 
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tirely away! He was once more poor, poor as-when 
with his bundle and his staff he turned his back upon 
a brother’s love. Nor was this all—he might have 
been unfortunate, and men even while they blamed 
his rashness, would have pitied his fall. But in the 
strict scrutiny which his indignant creditors made 
into his affairs, an attempt at concealment—a wide 
laid scheme of treachery was disclosed, by which 
the wretched man had thought to appropriate to his 
own use, What was no longer honestly his. This 
was the secret of his lonely vigils, when he cau- 
tiously took down folio after folio, and stole home 
before the dawn of day. He had made a fraudulent 
assignment to one on whose good faith he thought 
he could rely; but the quondam friend refused to 
render back the spoils, absconded with what he had 
so iniquitously obtained, and the deceiver was in 
turn deceived. 

Yes, John Mervin had ruined himself, and had 
dragged down hundreds in his fall. He had ruined 
himself! His wealth, to which he owed a fictitious 
importance, had eluded his grasp, and his reputation 
—his honesty—his good name—of more value than 
millions upon millions of sordid gold—these priceless 
jewels he had wickedly thrown away ! 

In his early career he was hard, grasping, avari- 
cious. None could remember that he had ever fed 
the hungry, or clothed the naked, or done one kind 
and generous deed toa brother man. In later years 
his wife’s ambition had stimulated his vanity, and 
still the object was self ! 

As if there were no life but this—no future in 


which he would be called to give an account of his 
stewardship—as if there were no world but this in 
which to lay up treasures—and no treasures to be laid 


up but such as perish in the using! 

Lurking about in by-places, and reduced to perform 
the most menial offices, John Mervin was suffering 
the punishment which does not always in this life 
overtake the wrong-doer. He wandered far from 
the city which had been the scene of his eventful 
fortunes, sometimes hiring himself as day-laborer at 
a farm-house, and sometimes assisting the hostler of 
a village inn, but his journeying was still onward. 
Ofitimes he was so enfeebled that he was unable to 
work, but the poor feel for the poor, and the crust 
of bread, and the cup of water which he in his pros- 
perity had not thought of offering to those who were 
ready to perish, were not withheld from him. 

John Mervin was sick, and weary, and his mind 
Was strangely bewildered. He had walked far that 
day, and his feet were swollen and blistered, and his 
head ached from exposure to the noon-day sun, 

Now cool shadows fell from the broad trees, and 
the evening wind fanned his fevered brow. Nature 
was singing her evening lullaby, and the flowers 
drooped their petals and folded their leaves, and the 
birds hushed their songs, and with heads hidden be- 
hind their Wings, betook them to repose. Slant 
Tays of glory quivered through the trees, as the broad 
dise of the golden sun disappeared behind a mass of 
crimsoned clouds. ‘Still lingered twilight at hea- 
ven’s western gate,”? making broad paths of radiance 





on which angels might descend to earth. A little 
deeper grew the shade—a little deeper—and then 
uprose the harvest-moon, flooding both earth and 
heaven with silvery light. Calm, peaceful, holy was 
the scene, and under its softening influence the hard- 
hearted, the avaricious, the ruined man bowed his 
head and wept! He bowed his head and wept, bit- 
terly, in agony he wept! The fountain of thought 
was stirred, and earnestly, sorrowfully, did he gaze 
into the troubled waters ! 

For about an hour he sat thus, then rose and tot- 
tered to a house not far distant. Through an open 
window he saw the family at their evening devo- 
tions. They were praying to the God whom he had 
for so many years forgotten—to the God to whom in 
childhood he had been taught to pray. Awed and 
conscience-smitten, he turned away. Again he went 
back and put his foot on the threshold, but his heart 
failed him and he crept away toward the barn. Pull- 
ing out the wooden pin that fastened the latch, he 
entered, and overcome by fatigue sat down and fell 
asleep. 

A cloudless morning shed its light on the dew be- 
jeweled earth, and the flowers raised their heads, 
and the birds shook their plumage and seared hea- 
venward, singing their matin song. 

The lowing of cattle, the tinkling of bells, the 
whirring of insect wings, and the thousand sounds 
of life were heard on every side, but the tired tra- 
veler did not awake ! 

Two men left the house on the threshold of which 
he faltered the night before. They stood looking at 
a broad field of maize which covered a gentle slope, 
and was fast ripening in the genial sunshine. On 
every side were marks of thrift and care. Not a 
spot that could be rendered available was left un- 
tilled, and silken swathed corn, and bearded grain, 
alike promised a rich harvest, 

- Thank God, the abundance of this year’s crop 
will make up for the failure of the last,” said the 
elder of the two men, ‘‘and Mr. Croome shall have 
a barrel of flour from my best wheat as soon as it is 
ready.” 

‘*¢ You have paid him all he lent to bring you home, 
I believe, father.” 

“ Yes, but his kindness I can never repay. The 
poor man has been a heavy loser by my brother’s 
failure, and now that you have grown strong again, 
Archie, and that Providence has blessed our labors, 
we must try and do something to help Mr. Croome.”’ 

“Is n’t it strange, father, that nothing can be heard 
of my uncle? I often wonder where he has gore, 
or what has become of him—do n’t you?”’ 

This was the one subject on which Jesse Mervin 
seldom spoke to his children, and could he have con- 
cealed his brother’s guilt, he would gladly have done 
so. But when he returned home sick and dispirited, 
with no money save what had been loaned him bya 
stranger, concealment was no longer possible. 

“Yes, I wonder, too, my son, and it is my daily 
prayer that I may live to see him once more. How 
comfortable he could be with us, Archie. Well, 
well, God knows best.” 
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The two men now turned their steps toward the 
barn, and Jesse Mervin was the first to enter. As 
he did so he started, for just inside the door lay a 
man poorly clad, his head resting on one arm, 
while his face was partly concealed by the other. 

‘Here is some unfortunate being who must have 
been intoxicated and lain down to sleep. Help me 
a little, Archie, and we will put him on the hay, this 
is rather a hard bed for him.” 

Jesse Mervin stooped down, and as he attempted 
to raise the stranger, the hand fell which had cover- 
ed the face, and exposed to view the emaciated fea- 
tures. 

* Just God! can this be he! O,1 dreamed not of 
such a meeting when I prayed that I might see him 
again.” 

Archie Mervin needed no more to tell him who it 
was that lay before them, and he hastened to the 
side of his father, who, in agony was rubbing the 
hands, and chafing the temples of the apparently life- 
less man. 

** Speak to me, John—only one word speak to me 
—do you know me?—it is me—it is Jesse—it is 


your brother—John !—John !—for God’s sake speak 
to me!” 

John Mervin’s chest heaved—his lips moved—his 
eyes opened, and he looked at his brother. O, the 
imploring agony of that look! O, the anguish of 
him who bent to hear the gasping sounds that strug- 
gled for utterance! ‘ For-give—me—for-give—me 
—broth-er.”’ 

“‘ As I hope for forgiveness from God, so do I for- 
give you, my brother.” 

Jesse felt the relaxing fingers striving to return 
his grasp. Over the face of the dying came a faint 
smile, the shadow of what had rested there in boy- 
hood—and again, John Mervin slept! 

But now it was a sleep over which a brother’s 
voice had no power! A sleep that would never 
more be broken until the trump of the archangel 
awake the dead! In the outhouse of the brother to 
whom he had been so ungrateful—in the arms of the 
brother whom he had so cruelly wronged—stripped 
of the wealth for which he had hardened his heart 
and periled his salvation—John Mervin slept! 








SONNETS.—TO ADHEMAR. 


BY ESTELLE 


I, 


Years have been tombed, Adhémar, since we met, 
Sorrow and change have brooded o’er my way— 
Thine image floated o’er me night and day, 

Like some lone wandering star that could not set. 

I’ve sought in other climes for other friends 
To quench the fire that on Love’s altar burns 

Forever: But to thee my spirit tends 
Constant as magnet to Alru’bah* turns. 

Beneath the stars I ’ve wrapped me up in dreams, 
And talked with phantoms till the morning light ; 

I have ran races with the laughing streams, 

And sang with birds from early dawn till night, 

To wean my heart and win my thoughts from thee— 

But thou wert still my star, my sun, my deity. 
II, 

I see again thy tall, majestic form, 

E’en with the vividness of the first sight ; 
I see thine eyes, like stars, amid the night 

Of my deep wo. I feel thy heart beat warm 

Against my heart. I feel thy tremulous arm 
Inclasp my waist. And lip to lip impressed, 

I feel the sweet flame kindling in my breast, 

And stealing o’er my soul the fatal charm— 

O memory ! thou art, alas! too true! 

Too faithful to this desolate heart of mine, 
Whose innermost recess is Love’s pure shrine! 

I would forget the past—and seek anew 

Some other votary—some alluring scene— 

But ever thy dear form, Adhémar, floats between. 


* The North Polar Star. 


ANNA LEWIS. 


III. 


Thy presence dwells around, above, below, 
In a!'! things lovely and most beautiful. 

I hear thy voice in every fountain’s flow— 
Behold thy smile on every flower I cull 

Along the hills, and vales, and gliding streams ;— 
I see thine eye’s soft hues in the blue heaven— 

Thy brow’s bright radiance in the Iris’ beams— 
Thy mind in the calm pensiveness of even— 

The tuneful birds, the rills, the rustling trees— 
The beings of the air—the stars—the moon— 

All sounds, and tones, and stirring melodies— 
And ought with which my spirit doth commune 

In heaven, or earth, or space, or thought, to me 

Hold eloquent discourse, adoréd one, of thee. 


Iv. 


Never again on earth canst thou be leved 
As I have loved thee: never—never more 
By love so holy can thy breast be moved, 
Whilst thou remainst on this terrestrial shore. 
On thee alone my faithful spirit dwelt— 
To thee alone my restless fancy soared— 
For thee alone before my God I knelt, 
And the libations of my full heart poured. 
Thy smiles—thy words—each feature of thy face— 
Thy step, as thou didst from me last depart— 
Thy mournful gait—thy form’s majestic grace, 
Were caught and treasured in my doating heart, 
And there have lived through every varying mood, 
The soul and solace of my weary solitude. 











THE PAINTER AND THE MADONNA, 





BY W. 8. SOUTHGATE, 





Lone and wearily had the painter labored upon a 
Madonna, but yet another day left it unfinished. 
The first ray of the morning sun had found him sit- 
ting with folded hands before the half-finished pic- 
ture, nor had he gone from it when the last ray of 
the setting sun looked in at the opposite window. 
Thus, day after day, he had sought in vain after that 
divine expression of the Virgin Mother, which his 
soul had often seen in its dreams, but could not now 
recall. Sometimes, when his soul forgot its earthly 
dwelling-place, and all its sorrows, and went joy- 
ously back to revel amongst the joys of its own 
home, it would bring to the painter, on its return, as 
it were, pictures of heavenly loveliness, which he 
too easily forgot. 

The birds sung sweetly in the grove near-by, and 
gladdened the painter’s heart with their cheerfulness, 
for the song of a happy bird was one of the greatest 
joys of his life. The summer air came in at the 
open window, laden with the perfume of the wild- 
flowers, and with the musical hum of the bees; the 
happy kids frisked by the side of their feeding dams 
afar off on the mountain-slope, seeming to play close 
against the clear blue sky. Every thing looked 
pleasant in the bright sunshine, and every thing that 
felt it seemed to rejoice in it. The painter’s courage 
revived. He could not yet despair, for all these 
glories of nature gave him new hope. Once more 
he took his pencil, and labored on with a light heart. 
Once again the Madonna was finished. He gazed 
upon it long and earnestly, but yet was not satisfied. 
“Alas!” he cried, “it is not the Virgin Mother that 
Thave painted, ’tis only a smiling goddess of sum- 
mer toying with a child.”” And again he wiped 
away his work, almost despairing in his heart. 
Not long after this the painter sat at his window 
Watching the shadows as they played to and fro 
over the bosom of the neighboring lake, and listen- 
ing to the joyful melody with which the whole 
forest rang. The sun had gone down behiad the 
mountains; and the shout of the shepherd, calling 
together his flocks, went echoing from hill to hill, 
lll the farthest-wandering lamb heard it and turned 
homeward. Now and then was heard the evening 
hote of the thrush, whose song seems ever a re- 
quiem for some long-lost mate. One after another 
the stars came out, heralding the queenly moon that 
slowly rose above the forest. And as he sat enjoying 
all these things, he fell asleep and dreamed. He 
dreamed that while he was lying in the shade of the 
Wood, looking upon the beautiful flowers around 
him, a female form rose up from out the bosom of a 
lily, and stood before him. At first she seemed 
shrouded with a thick mist, but it cleared away be- 





fore the painter’s gaze, and revealed to him the 
bright vision. And never before, in all his dreams 
of beauty, had he beheld so lovely an embodiment of 
all graces and beauties. Her flowing robe glistened 
with its own whiteness as she walked in the light. 
The slender violets were hardly bent under her 
feet, and every thing she passed was covered with 
beauty. In every flower he beheld a reflected image 
of the vision, as if each one carried a mirror in its 
bosom. She came near to the astonished painter, 
and said, in a cheerful tone, *‘ Behold me whom thou 
hast long sought for in vain. I am the Spirit of 
Beauty. I was born in heaven, but I have long 
dwelt here on earth, that I might cheer the hearts 
of men. But they do not look for me here, 
though I am always near them. They search 
the skies, thinking that I never come down from 
heaven. But thou at last hast sought me aright, 
and so hast found me here in thy grove, not away 
in heaven. So am I every where; in the forest and 
the field; on the mountain and the lake; in every 
lofty tree, in every humble flower. Here 1 gladly 
abide, wishing for man to see and love me, that I 
may dwell in his heart and bless him. Yet he passes 
along in the path of life, so dreary without me, 
thinking not that I am in the flowers under his feet, 
as well as in the stars above his head. Did he mind 
more the flowers which lie in his path, he would 
mind less the thorn there. Now I am thy com- 
panion, and I will work with thee till men see me 
in all thy works.” 

The spirit ceased, and the painter awoke. The 
moon was shining full in his face, and it seemed to 
him as if she had flown up to it, and was looking 
down upon him. ‘O glorious vision,” he cried, 
‘¢thou are in heaven, on earth, and in my soul; leave 
me not, I pray, though thou shouldst leave heaven 
and earth.”” Thenceforth the painter lived, as it 
were, ina new world. He saw beauties in all na- 
ture, and each new beauty he found added to the 
joys of his life. Again the Madonna was finished. 
And now the canvas glowed with a life and beauty, 
more noble and affecting than the summer-like fresh- 
ness and youth of the last Madonna, but yet not 
divine. It seemed as if he had painted a grace asa 
mother. There was in her face that expression of 
joy and contentment, where lurks some anxiety, 
which you have seen upon a mother, when holding 
in her arms her sleeping babe. And in the face of 
the child you might read his gentleness and meek- 
ness, but you could not see there his divinity. It 
was a perfect picture of motherly love and childish 
affection, but all in it was human. The painter felt 
that there was something wanting in it, and he knew 
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that it was that holy expression which he had so 
long and earnestly sought. And, still unsatisfied, he 
laid away the picture, hardly expecting that he 
should ever better it. 

One summer evening, when the fields and groves 
were all so quiet in the moonlight that it seemed 
like Nature’s hour of prayer, the bell of the church, 
which stood alone in the valley, began to call the 
villagers to vespers. And when the painter heard it 
and saw how happy they all seemed who were has- 
tening to the church, he went and joined with them. 
As he sat in the dimly-lighted church, and looked up 
amongst the dark overhanging beams of the roof, 
feelings of awe and grandeur came over him. And 
all the while the priest and the people were praying 
the painter was lost in holy meditation. Soon the 
organist began the noble symphonies of the ‘ Stabat- 
Mater,”’ filling the church and the hearts of the wor- 
shipers with its sweet music. And after the organ 
had ceased, the echoes played it over again and again 
up amongst the lofty arches of the roof, till it rose to 
heaven to join the angels’ song. The painter’s heart 
was filled with love and peace. He went from the 
church to his lonely room, and taking the long neg- 
lected Madonna from the corner, once more put it 
upon his easel. While he sat before it he fell asleep. 
And again the Spirit of Beauty appeared to him ; but 
now there was with her another nobler spirit, whose 
face shone so with the brightness of her divinity, 
that he could not bear the sight. But soon it beamed 
upon him with a gentler light, that changed his fear 
tolove. The two spirits stood before him holding 
each other by the hand. And the face of the Spirit 
of Beauty was turned toward heaven ; but the other 
spirit looked upon the earth pointing with her finger 
to heaven. Then the Spirit of Beauty said: ‘‘ Man, 
I have-been with thy heart ever since I first met thee 
in the grove. Thou hast done all that we can do. 





Thy works are beautiful, I cannot make them more. 
But listen to my sister spirit, for she would make 
thee her own.’’ Then the other said: “I am the 
Spirit of Religion. I would dwell with thee and be 
thy dear companion. Thou hast never found me in 
the grove, nor canst thou find me there. Only my 
footprints are on the mountain and valley, only they 
on the woodland and the lake. Ifthou wilt but open 
thy heart to me, I will bless thee.”” Then the Spirit 
of Religion raised higher her finger toward heaven, 
saying: ‘I would lead thee there, wilt thou go?” 
And the painter gladly received this other spirit, for 
her loveliness had drawn him toward her. The 
sister spirits dwelt together in his heart. He awoke. 
And now the twin spirits, which were dwelling 
with him in his dreams, came and dwelt with him 
in reality. And when again the pious painter heard 
the mournful ‘‘ Stabat-Mater,” echoing through the 
lofty church, his whole heart was filled with its 
music; for now he felt more than its beauty, he felt 
its religion. 

Long ago this happy painter died, but his immor- 
tal works are with us yet, ministers of purity and 
holiness, teaching us beautiful lessons. Chief among 
them all is a Madonna, the noblest glory of his coun- 
try, and a joy to the world. The mild countenance 
of the Virgin Mother is truly wonderful, words 
could never half describe it. There repose humanity 
and divinity, joy and anxiety; and over all is spread 
the blissful expression of a young mother’s love. 
And the holy child, half down from his mother’s 
knee, looks earnestly into her face, as if he were 
saying, ‘“* Mother, I would be saving unhappy man, 
can I not go?’ This is what the twin spirits of 
Beauty and Religion did for the painter. 

If we listen, with our whole hearts, to the silent 
preachings of Nature and Art, they may teach us 
where we also may find the heavenly companions. 





TO JENNY LIND. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, 


THEY Call thee Nightingale, fair maid! 
*T is a charmed bird in truth, 

That by harmonious love betrayed 

To fly the light and seek the shade, 

Trills out, in dark and secret glade, 
Its short melodious youth; 


But not thine image. No, bright girl: 
The lark thine emblem be, 
Who, sky-ward, high her notes doth whirl, 





Still mounting up with quivering curl, 
And never will her wing unfurl 
Unless the Heaven she see. 


Sweet—beyond mortal sweetness—swell 
The sounds thy lips impart. 
And why? Because they somewhat tell 
Heaven’s harmonies that in thee dwell, 
And lead the soul to a deep well 
Of music in thy heart. 








CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 





BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN,. 





Tue memoirs of distinguished men suggest to the 
philosopher the idea of a natural history of the human 
mind, so like the laws of instinct is the process of 
development in each species of character. The in- 
fluence of climate, education, political and social in- 
stitutions do not apparently modify the essential 
identity of genius; there is always a certain simi- 
larity in its experience, and a moral verisimilitude in 
its life; and the imprisoned poet of Ferarra, the do- 
mesticated bard of Olney, and the solitary cultivator 
of imaginative literature in our infant republic— 
as they are revealed to us in their familiar letters and 
the anecdotes preserved of their habits and feelings, 
are distinguished by the same general characteris- 
tics. Thus with each, life began in vague but ar- 
dent dreams, intensity of personal consciousness, 
and indications of ability which induced those in au- 
thority to assign them the law as a career; in each 
case, their gentle and earnest spirits revolted from 
its technical drudgery and tergiversation; they alike 
were beset by Giant Despair in the form of bitter 
self-distrust and profound melancholy ; and equally 
owed their temporary emancipation to mental ac- 
tivity and the indulgence of the affections; love and 
fame contended for the empire of their hearts, and 
finally achieved a kind of mutual victory and estab- 
lished a holy truce. The difference in renown is in- 
deed great, but aspiration, insight and the love of 
beauty dwelt in each of their souls, and found un- 
equal but powerful expression. The contest with 
fortune, the unswerving assertion of individuality of 
purpose—the life of the mind and the loyalty of the 
heart, distinguish these widely severed beings as they 
do the nobility of nature in all times and places. In 
our view it is an affecting reminiscence to look back 
half a century upon the enthusiastic American Jette- 
rato, delving at his self-imposed tasks alone—in the 
midst of a community absorbed in the pursuit of ma- 
terial well-being; throwing off his books with scarcely 
a breath of popularity to cheer his labor, and finding 
in the vocation for which his mind was adapted, a 
satisfaction that required not the spur of laudation to 
prompt habits of industry. We perceive in his 
Writings germs, which under more cherishing in- 
fluences would have expanded into glorious fruits— 
scintillations of an eclipsed dawn, breathings of a 
premature spring—the pledge and the promise, as 
well as the partial realization of original intellectual 
achievement, 

Charles Brockden Brown was the first American 
who manifested a decided literary genius in a form 
which has survived with any thing like vital interest. 
His native fondness and capacity for literature is not 
only shown by his voluntary adoption of its pursuit 
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at a time and in a country offering no inducement to 
such a career, but they are still more evident from 
the unpropitious social circumstances and local in- 
fluences amid which he was born and bred. He was 
the son of a member of the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia—a class distinguished, indeed, for mo- 
ral worth, but equally remarkable for the absence of 
a sense of the beautiful, and a firm repudiation of the 
artistic graces of life and the inspiration of sentiment, 
except that of a strictly religious kind. It is obvioys, 
therefore, that Brown could have found little that 
was favorable to literary aspirations in his early 
years. Calm, prescriptive and monotonous was the 
environment of his infancy, except that it richly 
yielded the gentle and sweet ministries of domestic 
ties and youthful companionship; sustained by these, 
he seems to have fallen back upon his individuality 
with that singleness of purpose characteristic of ge- 
nius. He was a devoted student; and mental appli- 
cation soon made inroads upon his delicate constitu- 
tion; by the counsel of his teacher, he acquired the 
habit of making long pedestrian excursions; and, 
in alternating between books and walks, his youth 
was passed; his ramblings, however, were usually 
without a companion; and thus. Brown, in the soli- 
tude of nature, was led to commune deeply with his 
own heart, indulge in fanciful reveries, and accus- 
tom himself to watch the action of the outward world 
upon his consciousness. He also became, from the 
same causes, abstracted in his habits of mind; and 
when the exigencies of practical life roused him 
from tasteful studies and romantic dreams, to grapple 
with the perplexities and arid details of the law, he re- 
coiled from the profession with the ardent feelings of 
a youth accustomed only to the agreeable fields of 
literature. He, however, persevered, and found con- 
solation in the rhetorical exercises of a debating 
club, and those branches of the study, commenced at 
sixteen, that gave scope to his ingenuity and philo- 
sophical taste. To the disappointment of his friends, 
however, when admitted to the bar, he abandoned 
the idea of practice in disgust. Conscious perhaps 
of inconsistency and waywardness, yet tenacious of 
his obligation to follow the instinctive direction of 
his mind—the inactivity and hopeless prospect inci- 
dent to such an entire change in his plan of life, oc- 
casioned, for awhile, the most painful depression of 
spirits. Both his talents and sensibilities demanded 
a sphere, and their unemployed energy preyed upon 
his health and conscience. He sought relief in 
change of scene, and visited many parts of his own 
and the neighboring states. Under a calm exterior 
and an apparent indifference of mood, he at this 
time, suffered the most acute and despairing chagrin. 
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His kindred and intimate companions disapproved of 
his course and vainly remonstrated with him; and 
thus he not only failed to please those he loved, but 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with himself. In 1793 
he visited New York, in order to unite with two fel- 
low students between whom and himself there 
existed a strong attachment. With. them he formed 
a pleasant home; and soon joined the Friendly Club, 
of which Dunlap, Dr. Mitchell, Bleecker, Kent, and 
other choice spirits of the metropolis were active 
members. In their society his literary tastes re- 
vived and his mental energies expanded. Sympathy 
quickened his confidence in his own resources, and 
he regained his cheerfulness and activity of spirit. 
Wieland was published in 1798. It was the first 
work in the department of imaginative literature of 
native origin, possessing indisputable tokens of ge- 
nius, which appeared in the United States. Its au- 
thir died on the twenty-second of February, 1810, 
having just completed his thirty-ninth year. His 
subsequent fictions were unequal both to each other 
and to the first; but all contain traits of reflective 
power and invention that enlist the sympathies of the 
intellectual reader. They constitute, however, but 
a modicum of Brown’s literary labor. When he 
commenced authorship the discussions incident to 
the French revolution were rife ; and his active mind 
soon became excited on the subject of politics and 
social philosophy. His first published work—if we 
except occasional contributions to periodicals, was a 
Dialogue on the Rights of Woman, said to have been 
unsuccessful though ingenious; then followed the 
Memoirs of Carwin—the basis of his fictitious compo- 
sitions and fame in this branch ; but in the meantime, 
throughout his brief career, he was incessantly en- 
gaged in some kind of literary toil—editing the old 
American Monthly, the first American Review, the 
original Literary Magazine, and the American Re- 
gister—compiling an elaborate geography, preparing 
architectural drawings, investigating various sub- 
jects, corresponding, translating Volney’s work on the 
United States, and writing a series of political 
pamphlets. Although many of the questions thus 
treated have lost their significance and interest, the 
knowledge, logic, good-sense, and general ability 
manifest in the political writings of Brown, are 
thought by some, not incompetent judges, to be as 
remarkable, in view of the period and circumstances, 
as his novels. It is certain that the two exhibit a 
rare combination of practical and imaginative ca- 
pacity; and evince a mind disciplined and prolific as 
well as versatile; he could reason comprehensively 
and acutely on affairs as well as on emotion ; and dis- 
cuss the interests of commerce and goverument with 
as clear and full intelligence as the mysteries of love, 
remorse and superstition. But it requires the con. 


summate literary art of a Burke and a Godwin to pre- 
serve the carelessly strewn jewels of such a mind in 
enduring caskets. 

So deficient, indeed, in constructive design and 
unity of purpose are the writings of Brown, that, 
with the exception of his essays and other argumen- 
tative papers, they resemble the sketches that litter 














an artist’s studio more than elaborate and finished 
works. His fictions might aptly be designated as 
studies in Romance. He left many fragmentary nar- 
ratives, scenes and dialogues—some founded upon 
history, some upon observation, and others apparently 
the result of an inventive mood. At one time he had 
no less than five novels commenced, sketched out or 
partially written. Architecture, geography, politics 
and belles lettres, by turns, occupied his attention, 
and may be regarded as his permanent tastes. There 
is often in his letters a curious detail; and he pos- 
sessed the art of making the recital of trifles interest- 
ing; while the logician and grave practical thinker, 
as well as the sincere and ardent patriot are revealed 
by his spirited treatment of public questions. Wie- 
land was the most powerful story that had appeared 
in the country ; and the American Register, projected 
and commenced by Brown, was the most useful and 
appropriate literary undertaking in its day. Like 
most gifted men he won and retained affections with 
ease ; he was the idol of the domestic circle, and loyal 
as well as magnanimous in friendship; he stood man- 
fully by his comrades during the fearful ravages of 
the yellow fever; and his letters, while they aim to 
elicit the inmost experience and outward fortunes of 
those he loves, are remarkably self-forgetful. He 
lived wholly in his mind and affections ; from a child 
devoted to books and maps, and, as a man, congra- 
tulating himself upon that fragility of body that des- 
tined him to meditative pursuits. Reading, clubs, 
pedestrianism, journalizing and earnest reflection 
were the means of his culture and development ; 
like the author of the Seasons, he was silent in mixed 
companies, but alert and expressive under genial 
mental excitement. An Utopian, he indulged in the 
most sanguine visions of the amelioration of society ; 
a deep reasoner, he argued a question of law or go- 
vernment with subtlety and force ; a devotee of truth, 
he ardently sought and carefully recorded facts—a 
wild dreamer, he gave the utmost scope to his fancy 
and the most intense exercise to his imagination; 
careless as to his appearance, immethodical in af- 
fairs, intent upon the contemplative ratiier than the 
observant use of his faculties, he yet could summon 
all his powers at the call of love, duty or taste, and 
bring them into efficient action. He describes his 
sensations at the first sight of the sea with the enthu- 
siasm of Alfieri, and sums up an imaginary case, as 
president of a law-society, with the grave reasoning 
of a Blackstone. The remarkable feature in his in- 
tellectual character was this union of analytical with 
imaginative power. So contented was he when his 
literary and domestic aptitudes were entirely grati- 
fied, as was the case during the last few years of his 
life, that he writes one of his friends that the only 
thing which mars his felicity is the idea of its possi- 
ble interruption. He fell into a gradual decline ; and 
his wife declares that “he surrendered up not one 
faculty of his soul but with his last breath.” 

A prolific English novelist expressed his surprise 
at the discovery of what he called a tendency to su- 
pernaturalism in our people, having always regard- 
ed the American character as exclusively practical 
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and matter-of-fact. It seems, however, that both in- 
dividuals and communities are apt to develope in 
extremes; and that there is some occult affinity be- 
tween the achieving faculty and the sense of wonder. 
Shakspeare has inwrought his grand superstitious 
creations amid vital energies of purpose and action ; 
and thus brought into striking contrast the practical 
efficiency and spiritual dependence of our nature. 
The coincidence is equally remarkable whether it be 
considered as artistic ingenuity, or natural fact; and 
probably, as in other instances, the great dramatist 
was true to both motives. The more strictly utili- 
tarian the life, the more keen it would appear, is a 
zest for the marvelous—from that principle of reac- 
tion which causes a neglected element of the soul to 
assert itself with peculiar emphasis. No class of 
people are kept in more stern and continuous al- 
liance with reality than sailors and the poor Irish; 
and yet among them fanciful superstition is prover- 
bially rife. There is, therefore, no absolute incon- 
gruity between the most literal sagacity in affairs and 
outward experience, und a thorough recognition of 
the mysterious. 

The theological acumen and hardy intelligence of 
the New England colonists did not suffice against 
witchcraft and its horrible results; seers flourished 
among the shrewd Scotch, and gipsy fortune-telling 
in the rural districtsof England. The faculty or sen- 
timent to which these and other delusions appeal in 
our more cultivated era, finds scope and gratification 
in the revelations of science: and so nearly connect- 
ed are the natural and supernatural, the seen and the 
unseen, the mysterious and the familiar, that a truly 
reverent and enlightened mind is often compelled to 
acknowledge that a skeptical and obstinate rational- 
ism are as much opposed to truth as a visionary and 
credulous spirit. There is an intuitive as well as a 
reasoning faith; and presentiments, dreams, vivid 
reminiscence and sympathetic phenomena of which 
introspective natures are conscious, indicate to the 
calmest reflection that we are linked to the domain 
of moral experience and of destiny by more than tan- 
gible relations. Hence the receptive attitude of the 
highest order of minds in regard to spiritual theo- 
ries, the consolation found in the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, and the obvious tendency that now prevails, 
to interpret art, literature and events according to an 
ideal or philosophical view. 

It is acurious fact, in the history of American 
letters, that the genius of our literary pioneer was of 
this introspective order. If we examine the writings 
of Brown, it is evident that they only rise to high in- 
dividuality in the analysis of emotion, and the de- 
scription of states of mind. In other respects, 
though industrious, wise, and able, he is not impres- 
sively original ; but in following out a metaphysical 
vein, in making the reader absolutely cognizant of 
the reverie, fears, hopes—imaginings that “ puzzle 
the will,” or concentrate its energies, Brown obeyed 
a singular idiosyncrasy of his nature, a Shaksperian 
tendency, and one, at that period, almost new as a 
chief element of fiction. The powerful use made of 
its entrancing spell by Godwin was the foundation 








of his fame; and it has been stated upon good au- 
thority, that Brown’s mind was put upon the track 
by Caleb Williams, and also that Godwin has been 
heard to allude to Brown as a suggestive writer 
in the same vein. The consciousness of the former 
was the great source of his intensity. He was one 
of those sensitive and thoughtful men who found 
infinite pleasure in the study of his own nature; and 
traced the course of a passion or the formation of a 
theory with a zest and acuteness similar to that with 
which a geologist investigates fossils and strata— 
delighting in that which suggests limitless relations, 
and touches the most expansive circle of human 
speculation. Mrs. Radcliffe understood how to ex- 
cite the superstitious instinct, but it was by melo- 
dramatic and scenical rather than psychological 
means. In the process of Brown there is a more 
rational mystery; he bases his marvelous incidents 
upon some principle of truth or fact in science, and 
keeps interest alive by the effect on the sympathies 
or curiosity of his personages. He identifies himself 
with the working of their minds, and by casting his 
best descriptions in an auto-biographical form, makes 
them more real through the personality of the nar- 
rative. He has been called an anatomist of the mind ; 
and the peculiar nature of his genius may be inferred 
from the kind of influences under which he loved to 
depict human nature—such as the phenomena of 
Pestilence, in Ormond and Arthur Mervyn, Som- 
nambulism, in Edgar Huntley, and Ventriloquism, 
in Wieland. 

This love of the marvelous, as it is called in its 
ordinary aspects, and recognition of the spiritual, as 
its higher phase may be defined, is common to the 
least cultivated and the most gifted of human beings. 
Whoever has considered the speculations of Shelley 
on dreams, the theories of Coleridge in regard to the 
action and reaction of life and the soul, or heard 
Allston tell a ghost story, must have been convinced 
that there is a natural provision for wonder as well 
as for reason in select intelligences. The art of deal- 
ing with this feeling, however, is one of the most 
subtle of inventions—that fatal step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous being constantly imminent. One 
reason that Brown succeeded was that a self- 
possessed intelligence, a reflective process goes on 
simultaneously before the reader’s mind, with the 
scene of mystery or horror enacting; he cannot de- 
spise as weak the spectator or the victim that can so 
admirably portray his state of feeling and the cur- 
rent of his thoughts at such a crisis of fate; witness 
the description of the scene with a panther, and the 
defense of Wieland. 

There is an association of the marvelous re- 
corded by Dunlap, the friend and biographer of 
Brown, which links itself readily to this vein of the 
weird and adventurous he delighted to unfold. It 
appears his name of Brockden was derived from an 
English progenitor who nearly lost his life in con- 
sequence of overhearing a conspiracy, when a boy, 
against Charles the Second; and was sent to Ame- 
rica to avoid the consequences ; and there is manifest 
in the only lineal descendant of the novelist, the 
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same passion for experiment in actual life which 
inspired the latter in the world of opinion and fancy. 
The vigor, directness and energy of Brown’s mind 
increased with discipline; for although his last 
novel is inferior to its predecessors, his last pamphlet 
is marked by great cogency and eloquence. His 
stock of knowledge, his range of observation, and 
his benign projects expanded with his years; and no 
judicious and kindly reader can examine his literary 
remains, and ponder the facts of his brief career, 
without sharing the grief of those who lamented his 
early death as a public not less than a personal mis- 
fortune. 

Crudity seems the necessary condition of a nascent 
literature ; and a larger amount of excellent ma- 
terial exists, in a printed form, which is destined to 
be re-cast in a vital and artistic shape by the Ame- 
rican author. Style is the conservative element of 
ideas and traditions ; and the hasty manner in which 
many of our writers have produced even their best 
works; the want of patient limning and research, 
and the absence of a high and nice standard of taste 
as well as of inspiring literary sympathy, accounts 
for the incomplete, unlabored, and fugitive shape in 
which the national mind has chiefly developed. 
The exceptions to this general rule do not invalidate 
its prevalence ; and the high finish which Irving, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, and other American writers 
have bestowed on their productions, is in striking 
contrast with the unequal, careless, and fragmentary 
character of the average issues of the press. In the 
case of Brown we have to regret the absence of 
careful revision and sustained labor. He opened a 
mine from which others have wrought images of 
more enduring beauty. Not anticipating any great 
result, conscious of toiling in an isolated field, and 
deprived of the encouragement to assiduous and re- 
fined toil which only warm and intelligent recog- 
nition affords, we cannot be surprised that he was 
satisfied to give utterance to his inventive talent, and 
indulge his personal taste, without striving to per- 
petuate their emanations. He wrote with great 





rapidity ; his delicate organization forbade the pro- 
longed endurance of mental glow; and, therefore, in 
almost every instance, his pages give indications of 
weariness toward the close. Many of his works 
were written and printed simultaneously ; he did not 
apparently realize that the vein of fiction in which 
he excelled could be worked up into a standard 
value or interest, but gave it vent without pausing to 
correct verbal inaccuracies or condense and polish 
the style. He was as capable of giving to his 
theme, the unity and finish of ‘‘ The Sketch Book,”’ 
the ‘“‘Idle Man,” or the ‘Scarlet Letter,” as their 
authors; but he lived and wrote at a time and under 
influences in which such genial care received little 
praise ; ‘and we must look to the elements and not the 
form of his genius in order to do justice to his me- 
mory. The same kind of moral diagnosis, if we 
may use the phrase, which gives to Balzac’s crea- 
tions their singular hold upon the imagination, under 
the impulse of literary art, would have enshrined 
the name of the American novelist; he possessed as 
decided a love of exploring the very sources of 
affection, and dissecting character through all the 
convolutions of appearance. No one can read his 
novels without feeling that Brown was a psychologist 
as well as a scholar; and the critic of judgment and 
candor must admit that his perception of the intricate 
in mental processes and the profound and conflicting 
in human emotion, if embodied in a choice dramatic 
or elaborate narrative form, would have continued 
to interest like the tragedies of Joanna Baillie, and 
the romances of Scott. As it is, we turn to our 
countryman’s writings with that peculiar interest 
which belongs only to what is initiative, full of 
promise, and significant of beauty, truth, and power 
in a transition or inadequately developed state. We 
trace the footsteps of genius ere they move with 
entire confidence, follow them in wayward paths; 
and turn, with curious sympathy, from the works of 
more fortunate, though not more richly endowed 
writers, to those early and original specimens. 


TO A .COUSIN, DYING OF CONSUMPTION. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Trey tell me thou art dying—and thy voice, 
Faint as a broken harp-string’s dying tone, 
And the strange spirit-beauty of thine eyes, 
So wild, and yet so tender in their gaze, 
And the bright hectic on thy pale, white cheek, 
Like a red cloud upon the sunset heaven, 
Confirm the fearful tidings. 

Yes, dear girl, 
A few brief days, and earth no more will be 
The home of thy young spirit. Ah, my heart 
Shrinks shuddering at the thought. We have not loved, 
Save as we might have loved if thou hadst been 
My gentle sister, yew feel that thou 
Hast been the dear companion of my life, 
My brightest spirit-mate. Proud ones have knelt 





In worship to thee, and have uttered words 

Of deep, impassioned eloquence to win 

Thy beautiful affections, but thy heart 

Preferred my pure and holy spirit-love 

To their wild passion. From our childhood’s years 
We ve told each other every joy and grief 

And hope and aspiration. We have smiled 

And wept together, ay, our smiles and tears 

Have been each other’s. Thou hast formed a part 
Of my heart’s every gentle thought—my soul 

Has never had a dream of happiness 

But thy loved face was pictured in that dream, 

A portion of its beauty. I have known 

A pilgrimage of toil and weariness, 

But in-thy spirit I have ever found 
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Give atewer, rolling war 
Whert most the minstrei » 
Te find some-quict land 
Unvisited by wo? 
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And on the violet tarf 
A blight ss mever thrown ? 
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And the winds answer—“ Sunshine hath not smiled 
On wreath like this in all our wanderings wild.” 


Oh! answer, aged Earth! 
Where will the bard obtain 

Reward for airy dreams 
Created by his brain; 

A recompense for toil 
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Cannot some kingdom fair 
Be found far, far away ; 
Where sleep may fall like balm 
Upon his wearied powers— 
A sunny land of calm 
Unlike this world of ours ? 
And the stars answer—“ At the fount of song, 
In Heaven, no more the minstrel suffers wrong.” 
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A bright isle of life’s desert, with its fount, 
Its rose-tree, and its song-bird. 
Dear one, now, 
Thou soon wilt leave me. Oh, I do not know 
That I can bear the parting. Would to God 
That we might never part. Would that our souls 
ight intertwine so closely that the one 


™ Could ne’er be rended from the earth away 


Without its partner. Though my ke for thee 
Iz not more earthly than the love that I 

Might feel for some bright, disembodied soul, 
Some pure and holy spirit of the air, 

Yet it pervades my being. Yes, its power 
Throbs in my deep heart, ripples in my blood, 
Glows in my smiles and tears, breathes in my breath, 
And lives in all my life. Dear girl, I’ve felt 
That ’t is a grief to be away from thee, 
Though parted but by forests, hills and vales, 
But oh the thought, the sad and awful thought, 
That we must dwell awhile in separate worlds, 
In different states of being, with the gplf 

Of death between us! Earth will be to me 
Very, oh very desolate. A cold 

And dismal shadow to my eyes will seem 

To stretch from thy lone tomb, and dimly fall 
On the green earth with all its myriad flowers, 
And the blue sea with all its myriad isles, 

And the blue sky with all its myriad stars. 

Its chill and darkness will be on my soul 





? 


Like winter midnight. Yet one blessing still, 


Thy beautiful and holy memory, 
Will linger with me. Gentle thoughts of thee 
And of the joys that we have shared will float 
Upon the gloomy current of my life, 
Like lovely water lilies on the breast 
Of a dark, turbid stream. 

I need not ask 
Of thee, my sweet and lovely spirit-mate, 
That when thou dwellest in the better land, 
When thy high home is ’mid the glorious stars, 
To which thy soul, even in its mortal chains, 
Has nightly wandered off to gather strength 
For life’s great conflict, thou shalt love me still, 
And sometimes visit me upon this dim 
And cheerless earth. Ah, dear one, well 1 know 
That thy sweet spirit in my lonely hours, 
When life is but one mournful memory, 
Will often stoop from its own home to me, 
For no dull mists, no fogs, no cold, drear rains, 
No driving tempests of the earth can soil 
Thy bright, angelic wing. And oh, dear love, 
I know that in my closing hour of life, 
When the last pulse is fluttering in my veins, 
And the last gleam is fading in my eyes, 
Thou wilt be there to bear me company 
To the bright realms of thy own Paradise, 
And teach me my first flight upon the wings, 
The new wings of my immortality. 
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BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





Arr—“‘ Tell me, ye wingéd winds.”? 


GIvE answer, rolling waves ! 
Where must the minstrel go 
To find some quiet land 
Unvisited by wo? 
Some consecrated spot 
Where partings are unknown, 
And on the violet turf 
A blight is never thrown ? 
The waves reply, while bursting on the strand, 
‘¢ Earth, in her ample bounds, owns no such land.’’ 


Answer, ye voiceful winds! 
Where can the minstrel find 
A wreath amid whose leaves 
No cypress is entwined ? 
A crown of beauteous flowers 
That may become a brow 
O’er which neglect’s cold hand 
Hath driven Grief ’s dark plough? 
And the winds answer—* Sunshine hath not smiled 
On wreath like this in all our wanderings wild.” 


Oh! answer, aged Earth! 
Where will the bard obtain 

Reward for airy dreams 
Created by his brain; 

A recompense for toil 





In haunts obscure and cold, 
While one by one his hopes 
Expiring turn to mould ? 
Earth makes reply—‘‘ The Bard’s reward is rest 
Under the green robe of his mother’s breast.”’ 


Give answer, journeying birds, 
That northern fields forsake 
In quest of tropic grove, 
Green isle and sunny lake— 
Will ye not reach a clime 
Whose radiance may control 
The wild, unsated wish 
That haunts the poet’s soul ? 
And the birds warble—“ By our flight be taught 
That not in vain are homes of beauty sought.’’ 


Give answer, twinkling stars! 
For lord of lute and lay 
Cannot some kingdom fair 
Be found far, far away ; 
Where sleep may fall like balm 
Upon his wearied powers— 
A sunny land of calm 
Unlike this world of ours ? 
And the stars answer—“ At the fount of song, 
In Heaven, no more the minstrel suffers wrong.” 
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AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


I was left an orphan at an early age, but with im- 
mense wealth. After arriving at manhood I enjoyed 
all that untrammeled leisure and money could pro- 
cure me. I traveled abroad, and for some years 
pursued those amusements and pleasures which the 
old world, with its experience of luxury, offers to 
the unoccupied and wealthy. _ 

When I was about thirty, I determined to marry. 
As my property consisted mostly of landed estate, 
situated in my native country, I wished, when I 
married, to return there and make it my home. 
Then I thought it would be better to select a wife 
from my own countrywomen—one who would be 
content to settle down to the domestic life of her 
own home. I shrank from selecting my future life- 
companion among the gay, brilliant belles of foreign 
circles. No. I was wearied of out-doors life, and 
pined for some new sphere of enjoyment. A quiet 
married life would procure happiness for me I felt 
sure; and on my voyage home, I built all sorts of 
domestic Chateaux d’ Espagne. 

I thought it would be very easy in my own country 
to-obtain just the kind of woman I wanted. I had 
no fears of my success. I knew I had a fine per- 
sonal appearance and good address, which would, 
of course, secure the heart of the happy lady of my 
selection ; then my handsome fortune and excellent 
position in society would smooth away all family 
difficulties. But after my return home I found there 
were as many obstacles existing to my marriage as 
abroad; the women were the same—beautiful, ac- 
complished, interesting, but mere women of the 
world. 

I became the fashion, of course, and was a mark 
for scores of manceuvering mammas and fair daugh- 
ters. No one asked what faults I had, or whether 
my disposition was such as to ensure happiness in 
married life. My passionate, willful temper was 
termed a becoming spirit, my selfishness was either 
overlooked or uncared for. I possessed every charm 
of mind and person, because I was an excellent 
match. Disgusted, I almost resolved upon old- 
bachelorhood for the rest of my life. 

One summer, after recovering from an attack of 
illnes, I happened, by chance, in traveling about in 
pursuit of my lost health, to stop at a sea-bathing 
place, quite unknown to the fashionable world. It 
was so unlike every other watering-place I had ever 
been at, that I resolved to remain there until I 
wearied of it as I had of every thing else. 

At this retired place I met Emily Grayson. Her 
parents had gone there like myself for the benefit of 
their health rather than for amusement. I soon dis- 
cevered that Mr. Grayson and my father had been 
college friends ; and though they had but rarely met 





after they had it college, the recollection of their 
boyish intimacy was so pleasant to Mr. Graysen 
that he received the son of his old friend warmly and 
affectionately. I pass over my introduction to his 
family. From my first interview with Emily Grayson 
I felt interested in her, and an intimate acquaintance 
but increased that interest. I soon penetrated her 
character—not a difficult task, for never had [ seena 
face so expressive of the feelings of the soul as hers. 
Her actions, too, were dictated alone by the im- 
pulses of a pure heart. I found that she was artless, 
intelligent and affectionate ; these were the qualities 
which I had determined that my future wife must 
possess. Nevertheless, she had faults. Her curling 
lip, her expanded nostril and flashing eye, when cir- 
cumstances aroused her, indicated that she possessed 
an impetuous temper, with no small quantity of pride. 
I soon found that she was rather self-willed ; but I 
excused this fault, for she had always been the 
petted plaything of parents, friends, and teachers. 
These were her only errors; and I thought they 
might easily be corrected, for while harshness but 
incensed her, she was as easily controlled by gentle- 
ness as a child. Suffice it to say, that she came 
nearer my ideal than any one I had ever met with, 
and I determined to win her. 

I loved her as I had never loved woman. I read 
with her her favorite authors and mine; I walked 
and rode, sung and talked with her. I told her of 
the lands I had visited—of the wonders I had seen ; 
and when, at last, I gave utterance to my love, my 
words fell on a willing ear; and I soon obtained per- 
mission to ask her hand of her parents. Great was 
their astonishment when they heard their girlish 
daughter demanded in marriage. They had seen 
my attentions, it was true; but they had looked on 
me as so much her senior—she was but sixteen, I 
beyond thirty—that they had never imagined the 
possibility of my becoming a lover. However, 
when they found that Emily really loved me, they 
offered no objection, stipulating, however, that our 
marriage should be deferred for one year, that we 
might study each other’s characters more closely 
during that time, with the additional request, that 
our betrothal should not be made public. If at the 
expiration of that time we both remained unchanged, 
they promised that she should become mine. 1 
pleaded in vain for a speedy marriage ; I feared that 
the prize which I had won might possibly be lost to 
me ; and with all my natural impetuosity of temper, 
I sought to secure immediately what I hoped would 
perfect my day-dream of happiness. They were 
firm. 

‘Their daughter,’’ they said, “‘ was very young, 
and might possibly have mistaken a girlish liking 
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for a more serious attachment. I, too, might be 
influenced by a passing fancy.” 

I yielded to what I could not control, but there was 
a source of satisfaction mingled with my disappoint- 
ment. I saw that my wealth had no influence in 
their decision, and the fear which had always haunted 
me—of being married from mercenary motives, was 
destroyed ; at length I was loved—fondly and de- 
votedly loved, and for myself aione. 

The year passed away more rapidly than I had an- 
ticipated. Oh! whata happy year wasthat! Friend- 
less, alone, a sorrow-stricken old man, on the verge 
of the grave, I look back upon that period as the 
sunny hour of my existence. In my dreams I recall 
it, and once again those happy days, with their bright 
hopes, their blissful realities, are mine. But to 
my story. 

Daily my betrothed grew nearer and dearer tome; 
though modesty restrained any protestations of love, 
her silence was more eloquent than words. The 
year passed happily away, and my wedding-day 
arrived. I would have made it the occasion of a 
grand festival; I wished the world to witness my 
proud joy; but my bride looked on marriage as too 
solemn, too serious a thing for mirth. 

A prouder, if not a happier man, was I when, after 
we had finished the bridal tour, she was at last in- 
stalled as mistress of my magnificent mansion—when 
I received the congratulations of my friends, and 
heard the whispered murmur of admiration which 
her beauty excited. Féte after féte was given to her, 
and we plunged into the maélstrom of fashionable 
matrimonial dissipation. Emily, however, preferred 
the quiet pleasures of home to the gay scenes into 
which she was introduced—-and so, in truth, did I; 
but my vanity rejoiced in her triumphs. Secluded 
as she had been from society, she had none of the 
faults of the initiated, and I was proud to con- 
trast her artless, unaffected mien, and modest 
dignity, with the stately pretensions of those around 
her. 

At length the bridal parties were over, and in the 
quietude of our home our characters began gradually 
to unfold themselves in each other’s view. I found 
that I was not mistaken in my estimate of my wife’s 
love. It was a deeper and more devoted affection 
than I had even dreamed would ever become mine. 
She loved me with all the warmth of her warm, im- 
petuous nature; her faults were not called into ac- 
tion, and she was radiant with all those good qualities 
which so delight a man. How very happy we were; 
how very happy we might have remained. My 
moon of perfect love was at its full. I stood on the 
topmost pinnacle of happiness. Hitherto I had mused 
over the poet’s lay of love; I had burned at the 
novelist’s description of the intensity of the passion; 
but their wildest, their most visionary dreams fell 
short of that Elysium of delight—that Eden of bliss 
which I enjoyed with Emily. All was joy, all was 
brightness; but the shadow descended on my 
hearth—J brought it there—J fed it—JI nursed it, 
until the light of joy was extinguished—until the 
sun of happiness had departed forever. 








I have said that my temper was naturally violent; 
that I was obstinate; that I was selfish. Previous 
to my marriage, circumstances had kept this in- 
firmity of disposition in check, and for some months 
after I controlled it. It had but slumbered—it was 
not quenched ; and I, who had undertaken to correct 
this very fault in another, now, myself, became its 
slave. The bonds were soon broken ; the first unkind 
words were spoken—those words which are so easily 
repeated after they have once occurred. The first 
quarrel—that sad era in married life—had taken 
place between us, and both felt that, henceforth, that 
perfect love which we had hitherto enjoyed could 
return no more. Could we ever divest ourselves 
of the memory of those cruel words? ‘“‘ But we 
might still be comparatively happy if this evil occur- 
red no more ;”’ so said my Weeping wife, when, after 
a passion of tears, she offered me her hand. Things 
passed on smoothly for a time ; but the bonds were 
broken, and I ceased to check the ebullitions of anger 
which the slightest circumstance called forth. Be- 
fore the second year of my married life had passed 
away, I became that worst of all oppressors—a house- 
hold tyrant. At any annoyance, no matter how 
slight—if my meals were not prepared at the ap- 
pointed hours—if a paper, or a book was mislaid— 
I would give way to expressions of anger of which, 
afterward, I really felt ashamed, knowing how un- 
worthy they were of a man; and yet, when again 
angered, I repeated them, and more violently than 
before. My wife bore this with patience, but her 
indulgence chafed me, and I sometimes uttered taunts 
which no human being could suffer in silence. 
Then came a reply, and when this reply did come— 
such scenes as occurred! 1 would work myself into 
an insane passion, and utter words which in my 
cooler moments I shuddered at, and which inva- 
riably drove her, weeping, from the room. And 
yet, soon after, would she come to me and beg to be 
forgiven for the very words which I had forced her 
to utter. The demon within me rejoiced to see her 
pride thus humbled before mine, for never, no matter 
how much in fault, did I seek a reconciliation. My 
temper became more and more violent, and at 
length, in one of our usual quarrels, 1 proposed a 
separation. Had a serpent stung her she would not 
have gazed on it as she did on me. Never shall I 
forget her look, so deathly pale, as she came near me 
and placed her hand on my arm. 

‘“‘ Horace,” said she, ‘‘do you think I could sur- 
vive such an act? Do you think I would cast a stain 
upon my young sisters? Do you think I would send 
my gray-haired parents sorrowing to the grave? 
Would see another woman your bride? Would bear 
the world’s sneering pity? Never! never!—I will 
die first. Persecute me, torture me, inflict every re- 
finement of cruelty upon me, even strike me, if you 
will; but never will | consent to such a proceeding 
—never shall the world call me other than your wife 
so long as we both shall live. You came to me when 
I was young and happy; you took me from a home 
where I had never known sorrow ; you have blighted 
the hopes of my young life, and now, now you seek 
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to cast me away like a toy of which you have 
wearied.”’ 

I recoiled at myself; but I remained unchanged. 

We had been married four years, and Emily had 
greatly changed in that time. The gay, light-hearted 
girl had become the calm, dignified woman. The 
world looked upon us as examples of matrimonial 
happiness, for we were both too proud to betray the 
truth. Of late Emily’s manner had altered; she 
ceased to reply to my fits of passion ; neither did she 
now come and seek to effect a reconciliation with 
me. An icy calm reigned betweenus. This existed 
for some time; but, while I wished it broken, my 
pride prevented me from making the first advances. 
Fain would I have had it dispelled by any means 
which would not humiliate me ; for, with all my un- 
kindness, I really loved my wife, regretted the vio- 
lence of my temper, and lamented my want of self- 
control. But now—what should I do? My pride 
forbade any advances from my side, and I feared that 
none would come from hers. I saw at length that 
her pride was aroused, and I dreaded that she 
would obey its dictates, even though it broke her 
heart, for I knew she still loved me. Day by day 
her cheek grew paler—her form thinner, and I saw 
she suffered; but my fiendish pride would not give 
way. Sometimes, when I had almost conquered 
myself, when I had determined to effect a recon- 
ciliation, when next we meta cold bow from her. 
with her stately manner, again awoke the demon 
within me, and my good resolutions were broken. 
Thus matters stood when, one day, I entered the 
room where she was sitting, and excited by wine, 
which, lately, was frequently the case, I commenced 
upbraiding her about some trifle. She answered not, 
but continued her work—a piece of delicate em- 
broidery. Enraged at her silence, I snatched it 
from her hands, threw it on the carpet, and placed 
my foot on it. The blood rushed to her pale cheek 
—her eyes flashed with their former fire, as she 
sprung to her feet, and bade me restore it to her. 

“QO, icicle,”? I replied, “‘are you melted at last? 
Give it to you! No, indeed: I will teach you more 
respect for your husband than you have lately 
shown. See,” I continued, as I picked it up and 
tore it to fragments, “‘ see! there is the frippery which 
you think more worthy of your attention than your 
husband.” 

* Any thing is more worthy of it than my husband 
at this moment,’ she replied.” 

‘Say you so; say you so, madam,”’’ I exclaimed, 
grasping her by the arm, and hissing the words 
through my teeth ; ‘‘then, what say you to a separa- 
tion?’’? You need not refuse, I will have one; I will 
live no longer with such a wife. Do you consent? 
answer me?’ I continued, shaking her by the arm. 

‘“As you please,” she replied; “nothing can be 
worse than this,” 

“You consent at last then, do you? Well, this 
very day I will commence arrangements.”’ 

‘When you please,”’ she replied, and she left the 
room. 


I stood aghast at what I had done; I had proposed 








a separation, and she had consented. I had said that 
on that very day I would commence arrangements 
for the purpose, and could I break my word? Could 
I go to her and beg her not to leave me, and that, 
when I, myself, had proposed such a step? My 
pride again forbade me, and I obeyed its dictates; 
but there still remained a secret hope within me, 
that on cool reflection she, herself, would refuse. I 
determined to consult a lawyer in whose secrecy I 
could confide, and make such arrangements 2s were 
absolutely necessary. I did so, and patiently awaited 
the result. My wife did not appear again during 
that day—the next morning I found a note on my 
plate at the breakfast table: Emily was not there. I 
opened it, and found that it contained a proposal to 
the effect that she should be permitted to join some 
friends who were about to visit Europe, ostensibly 
on account of her health; that she should remain ab- 
sent one year, and if, at the expiration of that time 
she still lived, that a permanent separation might be 
arranged ; but at present such a thing should not be 
made public. The note was written in a calm, clear 
manner, yet I thought the desire to avoid publicity 
in the affair betrayed some token of relenting. 1 re- 
plied to it at once, saying that I should make no ob- 
jection to such an arrangement, or to any other that 
might suit her convenience. With the note I sent a 
large amount of money for her preparations. 

The next day we received an invitation to a party, 
which, contrary to her late habits, Mrs. Mansfield 
accepted. She sent it to me in a note, stating the 
fact, and saying that she thought it would afford an 
excellent opportunity to make known to society her 
intention of visiting Europe. I signified my assent. 
During the time which intervened I saw my wife 
only at table, where she appeared as calm as ever, 
though, perhaps, a trifle paler than usual. Hour on 
hour I had looked for her pride to fail her. Deeply 
injured as she had been, I could not bring myself to 
believe that, loving me as she once had loved me, 
and I fondly hoped still did, she would really leave 
me ; but after having once made public her intention 
I feared lest she might not shrink. Would she do 
so? O, how anxiously I awaited that eventful night, 
and when, at last, it came, I was dressed and in at- 
tendance at an unusually early hour. As I paced the 
floor anxiously, I hoped—I prayed that her heart 
would conquer—that love would subdue pride; but 
how could I—how dare I—hope it? What indigni- 
ties had she not borne from me! Ought I not to 
humble myself and ask her to forgive me! 

Had she come in at that moment I would have 
done so, but she came not. I wondered. how she 
would dress. Perhaps some carelessness in her ap- 
parel would betray that her mind was too much pre- 
occupied to think of it. I glanced at the clock; it 
was time that she should be there. Just then she 
entered, and as pale and calm as usual. I looked at 
her dress; it was of dark velvet, trimmed with rich 
lace—she had worn just such a dress in happier 
days because I admired it, and thought that it be- 
came her style of beauty. But now what was her 
object? Did she desire to please me still, or was it 
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habit? I glanced at her arms—on her neck ;—she 
wore a set of diamonds which I gave her shortly after 
our marriage. She rarely wore them at first, be- 
cause she thought them unsuitable ornaments for one 
so young, but now, when she looked so queenly and 
moved so statelily, they gave to her a grandeur 
which startled me. 

I could detect no carelessness in her dress—no 
agitation in her manner. Her hand trembled not 
when I led her to the carriage. She showed no emo- 
tion during our drive to the scene of festivity. Could 
this be the light-hearted girl I married a few short 
years ago? Could this cold, this haughty, this im- 
perial woman, be the gentle, the loving, the delicate 
wife of other days? I heard the murmur of admira- 
tion which greeted her: I saw group after group of 
flatterers gathering around her, and I wandered 
through the crowd like one in an opium dream, until, 
at last, I reached a conservatory, where I concealed 
myself, and thought of her—thought of her as when 
first I met her. I looked back on the happy hours of 
our betrothal—on the happier days of our early mar- 
ried life. I recalled her joyousness of spirit—her 
frank confidence of manner—her deep love—our for- 
mer happiness—our present misery; and I remem- 
bered that it was J that had wrought the change. In 
a few days we should part—perhaps forever—part, 
while our hearts were full of love for each other! 
Never had I adored her as at that hour, and I deter- 
mined that she should not leave me. 

Just then the voice of some one singing reached 
me. The tones seemed familiar : I could not be mis- 
taken : the voice was hers. I hastily repaired to the 
room from which it proceeded, and, placing myself 
in a position from which I could see the singer with- 
out being seen by her, listened until the song was 
finished. She was about to arise, when several 
Voices asked for another song—for one which once 
had been a favorite of hers—of mine. Her face 
flushed, and then paled again, when it was placed 
before her, Perhaps she thought of how often she 
had sung that song for me. In my eagerness 1 had 
pressed forward, and just when she hesitated, her 
eyes met mine. She immediately complied. Her 
voice faltered at first, but recovering herself, she 
Sang it through to the end. It was a lay of happy 
love. When it was finished, she raised her eyes for 
amoment, and only a moment, to mine, and then 
commenced another—one I had never heard before 
—the story of a proud heart broken! The words 
Seemed to come from her very soul. The tones of 
her voice will ring in my ears until they are dulled 
by death. A deep, painful silence pervaded the 
room. Tears stood in many bright eyes, and many 
red lips quivered with emotion. Then she ceased 
and arose from her seat, but so pale was she I feared 
she would faint. 

We soon afier returned home. The distance was 
Short, but the time seemed an age until we reached 
our house. I would have given worlds to have 
Spoken and to have told her all—all my sorrow—all 
my repentance—but I could not; my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth, nor indeed, until long after we 





had reached our home, and she bade me “ good- 
night,’’ could I utter a word. Then and only then I 
stammered out a request that she would remain for 
a few moments. She closed the door and returned 
to her chair, raising her large, dark eyes inquiringly 
tomine. I hesitated. 

“Emily,” at last said I—I had not called her so 
for months before—‘‘ Emily, will you not sing me 
those songs you sang to-night?” 

** Certainly, if you wish it,” she replied, and seat- 
ing herself at the piano, she sang them again in a 
clear, calm tone. 

I had determined when the songs were finished to 
seek a reconciliation; but the demon, pride, whis- 
pered will you be less firm than she ?—this cannot 
last: why humiliate yourself?’’ Alas, I listened, 
and obeyed! I suffered the last opportunity to recall 
our lost happiness to escape. Pride, the tyrant, was 
obeyed, and I suffered her to leave the room with a 
cold *‘ good-night.’”’ I went up into my own lonely 
chamber, and sat down, and pondered on the events 
of the evening, regretting, bitterly regretting my folly 
in suffering my pride again to master me. 

I heard my wife moving about her room which 
adjoined my own, and then, suddenly, a heavy fall 
and alow groan! I rushed into her apartment and 
found her extended on the floor. I raised her in my 
arms, and to my horror! her white night-dress was 
covered with blood, which was streaming from her 
mouth. The truth flashed upon me at once ; she had 
broken a blood vessel; she would die! I sprang to 
the bell. In a few minutes—minutes which seemed 
an age, tue servants entered the room, but stopped 
horror-stricken at beholding their beloved mistress 
apparently in the agonies of death! 

“The doctor! a doctor, quick !’’ I shouted—“ she 
will die—she will die!” 

In a second they were all gone save her maid, who 
was sobbing and praying, while she wiped the blood 
from the blue lips of her expiring mistress. O, what 
agony I suffered during the interval which ensued 
before the arrival of the physician! I called her by 
the dearest titles; I begged her but to speak one 
word, I entreated her to forgive me—only to smile 
once more? She slowly opened her large eyes; a 
slight smile passed over her face, and she was— 
dead! Just then the physicians entered. I would 
not—I could not belive that she was really no more 
—that God had taken her from me. I begged and 
prayed of them to exert their skill—to save her! 

“Tt will be useless to attempt it,’”? was their pas- 
sionless reply ; ‘‘no human power can restore life !”’ 

I did not believe them. My wife was not—could 
not be dead! I clasped her in my arms; I kissed 
her brow—her lips; and all became a blank! 

What passed afterward I know not. When I 
awoke to consciousness I found myself lying on a 
bed in a darkened room. A strange female was 
standing by its side, talking in a low tone of voice to 
another stranger. 

‘‘ He seems better to-day, doctor,”’ said she, ‘‘ much 
better.” 

I asked for my wife: they told me to be quiet, that 
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I had been very ill, and inquired how I felt? I an- 
swered not, for gradually past events came back to 
my recollection. I remembered every thing—even 
my last kiss on her clay-cold lips. I knew that she 
was dead, and asked them what they had done with 
her? At first they hesitated, but at length they told 
me that she had been buried. Buried! my Emily! 
my wife! Again I ceased to remember. The deli- 
rium which accompanied the fever that had attacked 
me, returned. All was chaos. 

Several months elapsed ere I recovered, and since 
that time my days have been passed in tears, and in 
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THE DOOLITTLE DELEGATION, 


“WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION.” 
BY MISS L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 


‘The Woman’s Rights Convention, 
Is not laid low in dust— 





prayer, at her grave; my nights in dreaming of her 
goodness, her affection and my terrible sin. Years 
have rolled away since she was consigned to the 
tomb—years of suffering—of remorse—in which I 
clothed my spirit with sackcloth and heaped ashes 
on its head. My deep repentance has at last pro- 
cured forgiveness. Last night she smiled upon me 
in my dreams and beckoned me away. I most joy- 
fully acknowledged the summons. Ere many days 
I shall pass the portals of that mystic land where 
sorrow comes not, and forgetting all my crimes I 
shall abide with my angel forever and forever! 







A better time is coming— 
Because—it will and must!’? A Woman of the 19th Century. 


Near the close of a delightful Indian-summer day, 
late in the autumn of 1849, we did, Asmodeus-like, 
peep into the interior of a little white cottage which 
sleeps like a sunbeam on a grassy slope in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Ohio’s capital. The softly-roll- 
ing Sciota flows on with a no less troubled current 
than does the stream of existence which bears the 
pretty mistress of the tiny mansion that sleeps upon 
its banks, and the last faint glances of departing day 
rested not on a more perfect picture of beautiful re- 
pose than that which was exhibited in her cosy little 
parlor. The true and gentle woman’s heart of Ade- 
laide Clermont was here emphatically at home, every 
thing around her was delightfully redolent of the re- 
pose which filled her soul, and though the evidences 
of luxury and refinement were visible on every side, 
they only contributed to render the general impres- 
sion more deliciously home-like. The rosy sunlight 
poured through the heavy crimson curtains, and fell 
with a rich glow over the bright-tinted carpet and 
velvet-cushioned furniture. A clear fire sparkled in the 
shining grate, in front of which was drawn an elegant 
table with its dainty burden of brjowterie, alittle work- 
basket, and an antique vase with its snowy bosom 
full of pale tea-roses. Beside the table, in a deep, 
luxurious rocking-chair, sat the lovely mistress, one 
arm resting on the marble top, and half buried in a 
profusion of soft brown curls, supported her head, 
while on the other, lying across her lap, slumbered 
a beautiful infant. The feelings and principles of 
that sweet young wife and mother, were disclosed 
to every discerning eye, not only by her expressive, 
soul-lit countenance, but by every graceful attitude 
and movement, and even by her unobtrusive yet un- 
exceptionable toilette. 

The rich, yet quiet color of that dress, so tastefully 








trimmed, so modestly made, with its frill of delicate 
lace from which the white throat emerged like alily 
from the bosom of a foam-wreathed wave ; the dainty, 
embroidered cuff falling over the snowy and jeweled 
hand, the tiny slippered foot just peeping from be- 
neath the graceful folds of the dress, all were elo- 
quent of the character of the wearer. She is true, 
and earnest, and beautiful of soul, and her young 
spirit from its home in the bosom of another, looks 
forth upon life with a trustful eye, and a confiding 
heart. 

The tiny pendule upon the mantel-piece struck the 
half hour to six—its musical chime roused the lady 
from her reverie. Hers must have been a dream of 
pleasant fancies, for when she raised her head, her 
deep-violet eyes glistened with a dewy tenderness, @ 
rich glow slept amid the dimples on her velvet 
cheek, which at this moment were deepened by a 
quiet smile of ineffable happiness. ‘‘ He will soon 
be here,’’ was written with pleasure upon every fea- 
ture of her lovely face, and indeed in every action, 
for rising with the slumbering babe still upon her 
arm, she closed the heavy curtains, drew a richly 
ornamented guitar from its recess, and wheeled for- 
ward to the side of her own, a ponderous and velvet- 
lined easy-chair. She had just resumed her seat 
when a step resounded along the hall, not a very 
gentle footfall it must be confessed, and in a moment, 
without ceremony, the door was thrown open. The 
eye of the young wife did not brighten at the sound, 
the rose-blush on her delicate cheek neither faded 
nor deepened, for her heart did not recognize in it 
the music of her husband’s light, elastic footstep. 
She was not deceived—and with a smile and @ 
glance at her sleeping infant, as if to apologize for 
not rising, she welcomed the intruder. The lady; 
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(for such it was, though from her very emphatic step 
one might have otherwise decided) returned the salu- 
tation, as With all the haste which her magnitude 
would allow she ‘‘ made for’? a large chair on the 
opposite side of the fire-place, into which she sank 
with many a panting exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Well, I never—this is so pleasin’-—I’m so awful 
—comfortable—I mean so ’mazin’ tired—that High 
Street is enuff to—the mercy knows if ever—”’ 

“T fear you have extended your promenade too 
far, dear Mrs. Dewberry,” said Adelaide Clermont, 
as rising she rang a small silver-bell, shaped like a 
lotus-flower, which lay upon the table; and a neat 
servant-girl appearing immediately, she continued, 
“assist Mrs. Dewberry, Eliza.” 

The aforesaid being disencumbered of her bonnet, 
mantilla and gloves, took from her pocket an enor- 
mous snuff-box, and applying a portion of its scented 
contents to a nasal organ, somewhat smaller in its 
proportions than the ‘‘ tower of Carmel,’’ lay back in 
her chair arranged to her entire satisfaction in a 
manner that was truly edifying to behold. She 
seemed to have been formed by Nature upon a model 
having its ideal in the old saying, ‘It’s just as broad 
as it’s long,”’ for in personal extension, that is tosay 
length, breadth and thickness, she very much resem- 
bled the rotund fruit which has the honor of bearing 
hername. If neither her altitude nor her pulchri- 
tude were astonishing, her latitude most certainly 
was, to which, by a remarkable coincidence, her 
manner and her costume were made to correspond. 
There was a broad smile upon her countenance, and 
a broad frill upon her cap; there were broad stripes 
on her dress of mouslin-de-laine, and she possessed 
a broad understanding as a basis to her peregrina- 
lions over this mundane sphere. Her address and 
appearance were decidedly primitive, though she 
evinced a degree of shrewdness and good sense 
combined with great kindness of heart, and in the 
expression of her opinion there was a blending of 
quaint originality, child-like simplicity, and home- 
folksiness (shade of Noah Webster forgive us) which 
was absolutely irresistible. Mrs. Deborah Dewberry 
was a prominent citizeness of the rising village of 
Doolittle (an embryo production of western Ohio) 
anda distant relative of the father of Henry Cler- 
mont, Esq., who on that account felt himself privi- 
leged to call her ‘‘ Aunty,”’ and play upon her foibles 
—to caress and to quiz her alternately, as his vary- 
ing mood might happen to suggest. She had “come 
up” as she observed, from Doolittle to the city to 
purchase the winter outfit for her family, and had 
chosen to make his house her home during her stay. 
Adelaide had too much love for her husband, and too 
much quiet dignity and good sense to object to the 
unsophisticated style of Mrs. Dewberry, besides she 
Was conscious that her rank in society was quite too 
independent to be affected either by fashionable or 
unfashionable friends. And thus the good old lady 
found in the happy home of Harry Clermont, the 
‘ame sunny-hearted welcome which would have 
beamed upon a queen. 

Another, and a ringing footstep on the front portico, 





and Adelaide rising hastily, glided to the hall door 
just in time to reach it as it was thrown back by a 
young and extremely handsome man, whose dark 
eyes seemed to flash, and throw over her beautiful 
little figure a shower of sunbeams. He bent upon 
her upturned brow a look of unutterable tenderness 
and pride, and his lip touched its veined marble with 
a gentle pressure, then stooping to caress a moment 
the babe upon her bosom, he threw his arm around 
her graceful shoulders and they returned to the par- 
lor fireside. 

‘Good evening, Aunty—bless me, you look so re- 
freshing !’? exclaimed Clermont as he threw his fine 
person with an indolent grace into the large easy- 
chair by the side of Adelaide, and tossed back the 
masses of dark wavy hair from his brow. Then 
passing his hand over the right arm of his chair, 
which the table concealed from Mrs. Dewberry, 
and taking up his young wife’s lily fingers, he con- 
tinued—“ For once I’m serious, aunty! you dolook 
as pleasant as—as if you too were waiting for a hus- 
band!”’ and he pressed the little hand he was hold- 
ing close within his own. 

“There ’s two ways of waitin’ for a husban’, 
child,’”’ replied the old lady; ‘‘one ’s afore you ’re 
married an’ t’ other ’s arter, an’ both aint alike plea- 
sin’, I reckon.’’ 

“You speak with a ‘vim,’ aunty, that almost 
tempts me to believe you have tried both ways,” 
said the young husband, while he seemed wholly 
occupied in contemplating his beautiful wife and 
child. 

‘Well, I don’t keer nothin’ to hurt if I hev,’’ an- 
swered the lady good-humoredly ; ‘‘I reckon I’d a 
right to try both ways, hadn’t I? eh!” 

‘Oh! most certainly a right, and a cause also, 
doubtless—a lady has always a right to do as she 
pleases—if she can—and she always pleases to do 
right—except—”’ 

‘““When she’s wrong,’’ laughed Adelaide, as the 
tea-bell rung, and she rose, gave her baby to its 
nurse, and led the way to the dining-room. 

“Speakin’ of wimmen’s rights,” remarked Mrs. 
Dewberry, as Clermont handed her to the tea-table, 
‘‘ puts me in mind of the Doolittle Delegation to that 
astonishin’ female woman’s Convention, ’way down 
the river in Massychusets. All our nayberhood wuz 
up in arms, an’ sich rearin’, a7’ pitchin’, az’ preach- 
in’, az’ cavortin’, you never did’’—here the good 
lady ‘‘ broke down.”’ 

‘‘ No, I dare say we never did,” remarked Harry 
with a smile, intended to be very insinuating, “and, 
aunty, just as soon as supper is over you’ll tell us 
all about it.” 

‘‘Sakes alive, child! I’m too tired to talk, an’ 
you know it.” 

Positively I will take no denial,’’ urged Clermont, 
‘you must see that I remain at home to-night on 
purpose to be entertained, and when Ada, my bird, 
has sung to us ‘Gentle words and loving smiles,’ and 
‘Ben Bolt,’ then, aunty, ’tis your turn to do the 
agreeable—come, be accommodating.”’ 

** Well, if I must, 1 must, I reckon,” sighed Mrs. 
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Dewberry, secretly delighted with the opportunity 
of exercising her oratorical powers. 

Supper was over, the young wife sang her hus- 
band’s ‘‘ favorites,’’ and for several moments after 
the last cadence of her sweet, clear voice had faded 
into silence, he sat gazing intently into her beautiful 
eyes as if lost to every thing but their entrancing fas- 
cination. Adelaide, with the quick perception of a 
‘woman’s heart, read his feelings at.a glance, and 
smiling in the consciousness of her own sweet, but 
silent power, she laid her taper fingers on his arm, 
and whispered— 

“You forget the story, Harry!” 

** Ah, yes! excuse me, the story—now, aunty, the 
story !’’ cried Clermont, taking away the guitar from 
Adelaide, and giving her a mischievous glance. 

Mrs. Dewberry’s relations were usually delivered 
somewhat upon the principle of a “railroad over- 
ture ;’’ she commenced, rather quietly, but after get- 
ting under full headway, as Harry remarked, “ it was 
impossible to get her any way but to wenting it.”’ 
“When wuz tnat feminine convention ’way down 
to Wurcester?” she inquired, and forgetting, like 
Brutus, (or rather unlike that interesting individual,) 
to ‘pause for areply,’? she continued, ‘“‘’T want 
long ago, but 1 disremember the date, I do declare! 
’T was about two weeks arter Billy Stone an’ 
Polly Stubbins wuz married—’t was three weeks 
arter ole Granny Gray departed this vale o’ never- 
endin’ vexations ; she had the rheumatiz extensive, 
and sich a misery in—let me see, ’t was just about 
the time Mrs. Thompson’s baby—Jeemes Thomp- 
son’s wife, you know—took the measles; they ’re 
numerous in children, them Thompsons—that baby 
is a trifle over a matter of fifteen; an’ it liked to died, 
poor thing—they struck in awful—the measles, I 
mean ; an’ sich a tiéme—”’ 

“Oh! true,” interrupted Harry; ‘that was the 
the time—the very time of the Convention, I beg 
pardon—go on, aunty.”’ 

*Wuz it? well Ll bleeve ’t wuz, I do declare! 
How did you find out? the lau’! 1’m so forgitful— 
yes, that wuz the very time. Sakes alive! you’ve 
sich amemory! Well, as I wuz sayin’, Doolittle, 
it was all up in the greatest muss you ever did see— 
it had got to be ’presented, the delegates they had 
got to be ‘lected or ’pinted, an’ sich writin’, an’ 
votin’, an’ paradin’ an’ pirootin’ over town, as I 
wuz sayin’ just now, you never did—no, nor you 
never will, unless you should happen to pop into 
Doolittle on the judgment day—the lau’ look down! 
wont some of ’em feel ’emselves awfully picked up 
jist about then? Well, at last, they got it all ’ranged 
—the delegates, I mean—they wuz all ‘lected, ’cause 
fur why, you see nobody didn’t run agin ’em no 
how ; an’ they all but swore in pledgin’ theirnateral 
everlastin’ lives, their fortins, (¢hat wan’t much, law’ 
knows !) and their sacred words and honors, to do 
their little uttermost to fix upeverybody in Doolittle, 
an’ the poor parsecuted wimmen an’ children in per- 
tickler. Well, these ’onerubble feminine wimmen 
delegates, they were three in number, personally, 
that is to say, but every one in her own private 





*pinion wuz equil to about six—altogether they called 
’emselves as good as twenty, any how, throwin’ in 
two, as the storekeepers sez, fur good measure. 
The first on °em wuz Miss Scienticia Skinflint; she 
was principle of the Doolittle Female Ecademy, 
(they did about as little there as enny place on the 
round airth, I do reckon)—the second wuz Miss 
Tabithy Trotwell, the squire’s wife—(that is when 
he wuz livin’, he’s dead now, poor soul,) and leader 
of singin’ in the quire; and thirdly, as the minister 
sez, there wuz Miss Serapheeny Saffrons, who 
wan’t nothin’ in pertikler, only ‘ sw’ in gineral. 
Well, as I wuz sayin’, Miss Skinflint, they call her 
the ‘bright perpendikeler star,’ of the hull crew, 
everybody sez so, an’ she ’s mighty finniky, but some 
how or another I allays did think she wuz brung up 
poor-folksy. She’s very tall, an’ extremely lanky, 
an’ exstrornary thin, an’ ’stonishin’ snaky every way. 
She ’s very lazy, an’ perlite, an’ literery, an’ roun’ 
shouldered—it actauly hurts my feelin’s to see her 
walkin’ out, for she looks like an itineratin’ sign-post, 
and her head and shoulders hangs forard jist like 
them ornary, poor-folksy, one-sided signs. Them 
sort o’ signs 7s despisable enny way, an’ | ’ve no re- 
spect fur na’ry human that looks like ’em, or lives 
under ’em. She’s as old as the hills; and my 
Danel, who is amazin’ peart at figgers, sez he took 
her as fur as cube root (I don’t know that yarb, nor 
I never heerd tell of findin’ out people’s ages by 
roots afore,) and, sez he, ‘I took her that fur an’ had 
to stop countin’ ; I swan, mother, she’s jist as old as 
people ever get to be, if not more.’ Sez my Danel, 
mother, I rather guess she’s lived all Time, and 
got inter the Etarnities! My Danel is ’stonishin’ 
‘cute, but still he’s awful curous at times, and I 
don’t know what under the great cannonade of 
heaven to make of him. One Sunday me an’ Miss 
Skinflint walked together from preachin’ an’ Danel 
he kep’ along side. She wuz all bedizened out in 
her finery, as usual—had on one of them new-fash- 
ioned, glazy, slazy silk goods, an’ her bunnet all 
fixed off with artyfishals an’ ribbuns powerful, an’ 
with her false curls, an’ false teeth, an’ false colorin’, 
she sailed, I tell you. Spite of all her finery I could 
see that.same sneakin’ or’nary poor-folksy look a 
shinin’,—I could. When we get home, an’ sot down 
to dinner—had roast turkey that day, an’ salary— 
—done to a turn; well, when we sot down, a0’ 
grace wuz over, Danel he kep’ on lookin’ mighty 
serus-like, though it didn’t seem to have settled on 
his appytite in the least. All at wunst he broke out 
with, ‘ Mother, the Bible ’s a fact!’ I wuz in grate 
hopes Danel wuz seekin’ fur religion, so se I 
mighty solemn, ‘ Yes, son,’ says I, ‘an’ if you . 
wunst go up to the anxious bench,’ sez I, ‘you , 
soon be more fitten’ to bleeve the truth !’ ‘ Je-emmny- 
I bleeves it now,’ sez he, ‘an’ oh! Miss Skinflint a 
livin’, a movin’, an’ a havin’ of her bein’ is an itine- 
ratin’? proof.’ ‘How so, son?’ axed his father. 
‘ Because she ’s so ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made, 
sez that young scamp, sez he, ‘the allfiredist I ever 
did see, ax Miss Lutestring, the milliner!’ J obn, he 
just laid back an’ laffed, and laffed like a great stupid, 
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but I wuz mad enuff to bite myself. ‘Aint you 
ashamed of yourselves,’ sez I to \1.em, sez I, ‘ you 
great, silly, sneakin’, no account sinners, dyin’ in 
trespasses an’ inikwity! pretty remarks this fur 
Sunday,’ sez I; ‘ besides puttin’ the Scripture to the 
proof of milleners, an’ fashions, an’ new-fangled silks 
an’ them ’bominable sacks, an’ all sich vanities, an’ 
vexation of spirit,’ sez I, ‘aint you ashamed? Miss 
Skinflint’s got her faults, but nobody shan’t talk about 
‘em to me,’ sez I. The fact is, she 7s amighty mean 
white woman, she’s clost in her dealin’s, an’ keeps 
an awful dirty house ; and séch a temper! the lau’! 
she’s a perfect farrago! They talk about some 
wimmen’s bein’ the better half; but she’s both 
halves of her husband, swre ; an’ he, poor man, he 
aint even the half of nothin’, he allays looks to me 
like the last blue-pinted extreme end of a furlorn 
hope. There aint no sich individewal known in Doo- 
little as Mr, Skinflint, it’s only Miss Skinflint’s man, 
if you didn’t know, you’d think he wuz some hired 
help, all the same. Away frum home he’s sum- 
times called parson Skinflint, or brother Skinflint, 
‘cause fur Why, you see he ’casionally, wunst in a 
while, rides on that circuit; but, poor soul! I used to 
watch him comin’ home sumtimes, till it ra’aly made 
me feel demoncholy. When he went apast our house 
up town, he ’d be jist visible, but seemed growin’ 
less an’ less; and when he’d git down at his own 
yard gate, (his wife’s 1 mean,) he wasn’t at all! 
That gate, you know—” 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Clermont, “I know, it 
leads out to Mrs, Trotwell’s !” 

‘“Lawk now: how did you come to know that? 
You was n’t never in Doolittle ?” 

“Never!” cried Harry, and he threw back his 
handsome head, and laughed till the room rang again. 

“Well, what a genus you hev fur guessin’!”’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Dewberry ; “ to be sure, child, it leads 
to Miss Trotwell’s, an’ all over the village besides.” 

‘I thought so !”” remarked Clermont. 

“Oh! git out now, somebody tole you; sakes alive! 
you can’t fool ame. But, speakin’ of Miss Trotwell 
puts me in mind that she wuz one of them delegates, 
too—she ’s a widder—Tabithy Simpkins as wuz; 
and she wuz a mighty poor gal when she wuz young, 
an’ married ole Squire Trotwell fur his money, 
nothin’ else airthly. The squire he wuz the greatest 
ole story in krissendum, or the kingdum cum; he used 
to be to all everlastin’ tellin’ folks a long rigmarole 
about his father bein’ kilied under Gineral Washin’- 
tun in a Resolutionary struggle, I allays knowed the 
ole feller wuz the biggest sort of a story then, but 
I kep’ a never lettin’ on. But sez I to myself, sez I, 
Gineral Washin’tun wuzn’t the man to doa poor 
feller-creetur so unhuman, he might a knocked the 
ole seamp down, (he deserved it, I’ll be bound,) but 
hed a let him git up agin long afore the breath wuz 
out of his body. Sez I to myself, sez I, that’s a lie 
—plum! Gineral Washin’tun wuz an interestin’ 
man, an’ a Christain, an’ 1’m fornenst any mean, 
or’nary, low-lived stupid, that says any thing agin 
him. Besides, he wuz the Father of—” 

“Mrs. Tabitha Trotwell!” ejaculated Clermont, 





with an unearthly effort keeping his risibilities in 
subjection, while Adelaide’s happy laugh rang out 
like a gush of music. 

“No ’t want—sakes alive, child! how oncommon 
stupid you are, haint I bin a tellin’ of youall this time 
that ’twas her husban’—the squire, I mean—father, 
indeed! the lau’! what a mistake—an’ still ’t was one 
that any body as had never seen him might a made 
easy enuff—for he looked forty timesas ole as she. My 
Danel, he’s great on ages, sez that to seen the squire 
about daybreak of a Mundy mornin’ in November, 
you could n’t a tole him from the ‘ oldest inhabitunt,’ 
or the ‘shade of things that used to was.’ I’ve no 
idy who they is, some big bugs in their day and 
gineration, I allow; maybe Pontius Pilate, or Boney- 
parte. The lau’! that puts me in mind of Miss Trot- 
well—she teaches singin’ an’ plays on the péanny, 
Days of Absence, an’ Boneyparte crossin’ the Rine, 
astonishin’ severe. When she sings you’d think 
she ’d been brung up on a diet of broken glass an’ 
ole nails; but they do say its splendid, an’ so im- 
pressive. She haint got the sense the law allows 
her, but then she’s rich, an’ that’s enuff to put her 
on the delegation. As I was sayin’, she’s a widder, 
an’ a lone widder at that, for nary chick nor 
child trots over that Trotwell lot. Im this, as in 
every thing else she’s the quite revarse of Miss 
Skinflint—personally speakin’ she’s an itineratin’ 
prambilatin’ molasses cask, an’ in the winter, when 
she’s wrapped up so etarnelly honey, she’s a sight !” 
‘Mother,’ sez my Danel to me, sez he, ‘ Mother, 
she ’s jist like them funny-lookin’ Injins that grows 
away up in the Cannedys ; mother,’ sez he, ‘I swan, 
I bleeve they took ole Miss Trotwell out of a 
jography!’ ‘You’re outen your five senses more 
like,’ sez I. ‘’T aint so!’ sezI. As Iwas sayin’, 
Miss Trotwell, she’s a widder, an’ sort o’ rich, an’ 
in course, you know, don’t keer nothin’ for literary 
nor no sich ’litical subjects, but takes to benevalense, 
an’ sentimens, jist fur grandure, Danel sez its ‘all 
fur Buncombe ;’ but, sez I, ‘ son, you ’re a big story, 
Miss Trotwell aint a goin’ to marry the secon’ time 
—the property bein’ left to her only while she’s a 
widder. The boys they’re allays plaguin’ the soul 
out o’ her, an’ every formed thing she does, they say 
it’s ‘all fur Buncombe,’ or ‘all fur Pappy Larity;’ 
but taint so; she wont marry, an’ taint no use fur 
them furrin jackanapes, an’ ole no-accounts to 
court her, no how. Her most pertickler friend—”’ 

‘* That was Miss Saffrons,’’ interrupted Clermont. 

‘“Well, I never! well, what if ’twas?—the lau’ 
’twas her, and she tole Polly Armstrong to tell 
Phebe Collins, to whisper like to Nancy Lang, to 
hint to John Simpson’s wife’s cousin’s sister to tell 
our Mirandy—she’s our help—to tell me—”’ 

“That she was a delegate !”” shouted Harry. 

“ No! *t wa’nt that—you aint smart; ’t wa’nt in 
six miles, nor in sight o’ that; la! sakes, that wa’nt 
no secret, she tole me that with her own lips; I 
don’t mind exactly when ’t was, but I believe in my 
heart ’t was one evenin’ when she wuz goin’ down 
on a Visit to the singing-schule; she’s an awful re- 
negade, allays gaddin’ about sumwheres. Well, 
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she wuz jist goin’ apast our gate, and called me 
down; I goes, an’ there she wuz all drest out in 
yaller. That would suit her amazin’ only that she ’s so 
oncommon yaller herself, her hair, an’ eyes, and nose, 
an’ teeth, besides bein’ yaller complected herself, 
(ceptin’ her cheeks, which is fiery,) so that when I 
looked at her, Icouldn’t tell fur the ’mortal soul o’me 
whereabouts her dress ended an’ she begun. ‘ Mo- 
ther,’ sez my Danel to me, sez he, ‘mother, why did 
they had ought to carry Miss Saffrons to that everiast- 
in’ big World’s Fair, asa slight tribute of esteem from 
the Horticulture of Ameriky ?’ ‘Son,’ sez I, ‘do hush ! 
—jokin’ about folks infirmities is sinful, besides it 
aint that she’s afflicted with—it ’s the Arystpelas |’ 
‘ Mother,’ sez Dan, ‘I tell you she’s a specimen— 
she’s ’stonishin’ verdant, an’ her name is vegetable, 
an’ her hull phizmahogony is reddy fur plantin’, she ’s 
got a turnup nose an’ reddish hair, she’s onion-eyed, 
an’ punkin complected, an’ her cheeks does beet all 
natur!’ Speakin’ of colorin’ minds me of another 
peartness of my Danel. ‘Mother,’ sez he to me. 
‘What, son?’ sezI. ‘ Mother, sez Dan, ‘I wish to 
convulsions I could carry ara’al live Amerikin sunset 
to that eternal World’s Fair; wouldn’t it ’stonish 
them Britishers a.few?’ sez he. ‘Talk of Itilly— 
why it’s three miles out in the country—fact it aint 
jist no whar in natur—Amerikin sunsets beats crea- 
tion in the matter o’ dye-stuffs !—they do—so help 
me ole Powhatun, Pokyhuntas, an’ a few of the rest 
of the Smiths!’”? My Danel, he zs exstrornary ’cute 
an’ no mistake, fact he’s the ‘chief among ten 
thousan’ an’ altogether’ procurin’, I’ve a notion of 
runnin’ him agin the Presidency, or puttin’ him to 
ingineerin’ one ; but I can’t make upmy mind which 
he ’s got the greatest talons fur.” 

‘‘ What is the opinion of Miss Saffrons’ ?” inquired 
Adelaide, with a smile. 

“‘ Miss Saflrons! bless your innocent soul, honey, 
she haint got no opinion previous to Danel—she’s 
arter the minister—the lau’ look down! She expects 
to go to him when she dies—if she had her choice 
this minute, which to go to, him or—or Paradise, 
she would n’t know what to do, she haint found out 
yet which is the greatest man! 

“She used todo her little uttermost to git him 
roun’ to her house when they had the delegation 
meetin’s—they used to hev a meetin’, you know, 
three times a week, fur the outfittin’ of the mem- 
bers, etc. an’ so gn. Well, every feminine that 
felt an interest in the well-bein’ of herself, or her 
ked’ntry, or that expected to take a hand either in 
Time or a never-endurin’ Eternity, wuz to ‘ come 
up’ to these meetin’s, an’ help to make up the pre- 
scription strong enuff to carry ’em all to Wurcester 
an’ back, an’ she had leave at the same time to put 
in any complaint or petition which she wanted to 
hev ’tended to in the convention. One mornin’ arter 
I’d got every thing cleaned up, an’ the dairy put to 
rights, three new cheeses in the press, an’ dinner 
on, I thought I’d jist run over an’ see what they 
were all up to, sol claps on my sun-bunnet—that 
new green one, you know, an off I starts. They 
met at the ’cademy that mornin’, and, sakes alive! 


” 





sich a muss! When I went in, there wuz Miss 
Skinflint, an’ Miss Trotwell, an’ Miss Saffrons, all 
standin’ up in a row, with papers an’ pensils, puttin’ 
down the names an’ the complaints an’ the prescrip- 
tions—there wuz their heads a shakin’, an’ their 
hands a wavin’, an’ their tongues a rattlin’. The 
lau’! Noah’s ark an’ the tower of Babel, all messin’ 
up together on a ‘lection day, wan’t a circumstance 
to that there. Most the first thing I clapped eyes 
on, when I opened the door, wuz Miss Beebout, the 
tinner’s wife, her that’s allays shoutin’ so infunal 
at camp-meetin’s and’ sich like. - She ’s one of them 
exstrornary fussy critters that would get up a muss 
in the kingdum cum, always kickin’ up a dust, an’ 
raisin’ the ole misery ginerally. Well, she wuz 
down on her knees in the middle of ’em, an’ right in 
frunt of the delegation—she ’d got the steam up, an’ 
thought she wuz in the altur, sure enuff. Here she 
went on cavortin! ‘Oh! you’re comin’—I see 
you ’re comin’—now ’s the good time—here’s the 
right way—cum one, cum all—who kears fur ex- 
penses ?—oh ! oh! o-o-o-h!’ an’ down she went as 
usual, ‘ Poor thing!’ sez one. ‘ What a martyr in 
the great cause !’ sez another. ‘Sich enthoosyism! 
sich insensibility !’ sez they all. Miss Skinflint she 
sees me, an’ beckons me over to her side the house, 
—she wuz talkin’ away fur life to Miss Margaret, 
the minister’s sister. She keeps house fur the par- 
son, who is a bachelor, an’ never wuz marri’d, 
though she ’s a proper nice woman—she ’s got more 
sense in a minute than that hull delegation will hev 
to all everlastin’ kingdum cum. 

‘¢T see’d a sorter mischeevous twinkle in her eye 
as she gin ole Miss Skinflint the dollar as wuz usual, 
sayin’ she was afraid she ‘ couldn’t ’preciate the 
‘ great cause,’ but as she was callin’ at the time, she 
couldn’t go away without contributin’ to give her 
a trip, an’ hoped she might enjoy it.’ ‘Oh!’ sez 
Miss Skinflint, ‘if it wuz only for my own good I’d 
die before I’d accept this dollar,’ sez she, jerkin’ it 
into her green ridicule on the fast principle, ‘but,’ 
sez she, ‘it’s fur you as well as me, it’s fur us all, 
it’s fur the hull commeunity—it ’s fur the hull femi- 
nine univarse,’ sez she, ‘ it’s to sustain our posishun, 
it’s to maintain our dignity, it’s to obtain our rights, 
as free citizens of the ’public, an’ wimmen of the 
19th century.’ Sez she, ‘ it’s fur this here that your 
benevolense contributes this dollar!’ a chuckin’ up 
the ridicule in her hand. ‘I beg pardon,’ sez Miss 
Margaret, ‘ but I fear it will not accomplish so much 
as you hope.’ ‘ Don?t you think we kin do it!’ cries 
Miss Skinflint, an’ her very eyes were a screamin’ 
‘yes, we will—we ’ve a right to vote an’ to go to 
Kongress, an’ all sich—an’ we ’ll demand an’ take 
them rights by force of arms, if needs be,’ sez she. 
‘Scissors an’ darnin’-needles! to be sure you will!’ 
cries sassy Kate Langston, an’ she jerked up the 
broom-stick out of a corner an’ run with it to Miss 
Skinflint—the black-eyed witch! I couid see all the 
time she wuz dyin’ internally a laffin. ‘ Excuse me, 
madam,’ sez Miss Margaret, ‘i must go now, and 
yet I cannot refrain from telling you a* parting that 
I fear you have mistaken the means of effecting this 
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great revolution ; and even should you succeed, is it 
desirable that the voice of delicate woman be heard 
in the legislative hall, when to her is committed the 
nobler work of forming the hearts and intellects who 
reign there? Is it important that she should be 
heard lifting up her voice in the streets, or at the 
ballot-box, when physical improvement, intellectual 
progress, and moral reform, all depend upon her 
softly-uttered but infinitely powerful— so let it be ?’ 
That sayin’ of Miss Margaret’s struck into my fancy 
astonishin’ severe, an’ that’s the reason why I mind 
it word for word. She’s an exstrornary procurin’ 
woman—she ’|] git you long afore you know where 
you are, if you don’t watch out—an’ if you do, 
she ll git you enny how. I kin remember e’en a 
most every word I ever heard her say. Miss Skin- 
flint she did n’t know, egszackly how to answer, an’ 
when Miss Margaret sed “‘ good mornin’,’ I thought 
I never did see her look half so handsum—her soft 
brown eyes looked e’en a most black, an’ sparkled 
so—an’ there wuz the daintiest little color cum up 
in her cheeks, jist fur all the world like the sun 
shinin’ through a heap of rose-leaves. When she 
wuz gone, I paid my dollar to the delegashun, an’ 
begun to look roun’ at the rest. 

“As I wuz sayin’, that limb Kate Langston, she 
wuz there with her sassy black eyes an’ curly hair ; 
she ’d rid into town for some mischief or another, 
an’ stopped to see what wuz goin’ on at the ’cademy 
just for pure downright imperence. She paid ’em 
a dollar all roun’, jist to git to laff at an’ bedevil ’em 
by turns, She begged them to remember her affex- 
shunately to the convention, when called upon to 
the responsible dooties of judgin’ and punishin’ all 
things masculine fur the wrongs of crucified wim- 
menkind, an’ give her word an’ honor that she would 
never cease to pray for their success in upsettin’ all 
sorts o’ ¢éranizin’ men—the grate Juggernauts; an’ 
bringin’ all irreglar males to order—the low-flung 
rascals! Miss Skinflint wuz a tearin’ abilitionist, 
and Kate, as she slipped the dollar into her green 
silk ridicule, went on with a wonderful poor mouth 
Story about a young creetur which sum stupid wretch 
had brung over to this ked’ntry, an’ called her a 
‘Greek Slave,’ as if niggers could be brung frum 
enny civilized nation but Afriky, where they grows 
spontaneous. When she turned over to Miss Trot- 
well, who takes on ’stonishen’ about benevalense, 
an’ patrunizin’ an’ all that sort o’ stale vittals, Kate 
Langston looked as if she wuz jist reddy to bust right 
out a cryin’ every minit, an’ sich a face as she put 
on, to tell Miss Trotwell for marcy’s sake to do her 
little possible to save a poor forlorn innocent gal, a 
furriner too, named Jinny Linn, that sum ole no 
‘count, called a Mister Barnem, wuz trailin’ all over 
creation, makin’ a purty mint o’ money compellin’ 
her to sing perched up on the tip top of a great out- 
landish ingine that they called an Opery—that is, he 
Wanted her to sing on that, but she would n’t—fact 
wuz, she did n’t want to sing at all, and then the ole 
deceitful would be all honey an’ sugar a coaxin’, an’ 
callin’ her a nightingale, an’ all that sort o’ tom- 
foolery. Then she cum to Miss Saflrons, an’ tole 





her there wuz a very decent woman livin’ out her 
way, who wuz the wife of one Billy Patterson, that 
sum body had bin hittin’—well, this woman begged 
her to git sum of the delegates when they went to 
the convention to find out the nasty, or’nary, low- 
lived. wretch that struck her dear, dear Billy, an’ 
bring him to consign eternal punishment, that is to 
say, hangin’, or burnin’, or manslaughter, an’ sich 
like. Kate said that although this strikin’ of a wo- 
man’s husban’ might not by most people be con- 
sidered as interferin’ with wimmin’s rights, in her 
private ’pinion, publicly expressed, it wuz the worst 
sort of interferin’, ’cause fur why, nobody ’s got enny 
right to hit a feller but his wife, an’ she hes got that 
right—besides, Wimmen’s got a right to complain 
enny how, if they please, an’ Kate hoped that on 
those ’ere grounds the affair might be ’tended to in- 
stanter—so Miss Saflrons promised on her sacred 
word an’ honor. Sez Kate, ‘say indeed, indeed, 
sure as you live an’ breathe!’ ‘ Indeed, indeed, as 
sure as I live an’ breathe—I ’|I never stir!’ sez Miss 
Saffrons, throwin’ up her eyes an’ hands. ‘Now,’ 
sez Kate, sez she, ‘remember you ’ve sworn!’ All 
this wuz done very solemn-like, an’ I’ve no dott 
but what that story wuz true, Kate wuz so airnest 
and beseechin’ ; besides, it’s natur’ fur a Woman to 
hate a man that licks her husban’ even if she does 
lick him herself.”’ 

** Monopoly !”’ ejaculated Harry. 

‘Do n’t put me out, Henry Clermont,’’ said Mrs. 
Dewberry with dignity. ‘ Well, as I wuz sayin’ 
afore, there wuz a hull creation full of other wim- 
men there. Sally Snooks, she wanted some remidy 
fur her husban’s stayin’ out o’ nights at low-flung 
taverns ; an’ Miss Jemimy Jones—of all the stupids 
that ever died stupid, she’s the stupidest, ’cept 
about six, an’ half a dozen of them ’s her husban’— 
well, she wanted a law passed to make him a bigger 
silly than he is now, (though she ought to be satis- 
fied, lau’ knows he’s too no-account fur the fool- 
killer’s use,) but she wanted him to wash dishes, 
an’ cook, an’ mind the children, (they ’ve got the 
John Rodgers’ complement,) an’ peel pertaters, an’ 
dry apples by way ofa recreation. Sez Kate Lang- 
ston, ‘That’s right, Miss Jones, fair play an’ no 
favors!’ One ole woman in a corner would keep 
hollerin’ out to Miss Skinflint to ask the price o’ 
chickens—she used to jew the poor ole creetur aw- 
ful—two young flirty gals wuz whisperin’ to Miss 
Saffrons, to bring the last new fashion fur ‘ sacks,’ 
an’ lend them the patterns first ones ; an’ sum seve- 
ral, both marri’d an’ single, were cryin’ out that a 
law must be past to put down the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellers. ‘Mercy!’ sez Kate Langston, 
‘ what ’s the use? that ’s what our sex is doin’ every 
day, by the laws of Highmen—we don’t go in fur 
sooperfluities, I can put down the independence of 
half a dozen right here, an’ I ’ll change one at least 
from odd to even, before many summers are over, 
I’il be bound.’ So it wuz agreed to let the odd fel- 
lers alone fur the present, seein’ as how in the course 
of natur’ they must all at sum time or another be 
extarminated. ‘But,’ sez Kate, sez she, ‘there’s 
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another matter nearer home that mzst be laid afore 
this powerful convention, an’ -topped immediately. 
There is a set of mean, or’nary, low-flung seoun- 
drels, goin’ about the ked’ntry, pryin’ into other 
folks consarns, an’ takin’ away their census. Good- 
ness knows if they ’re let run on what will become 
of us, fur men haint got the sense the law allows 
‘em now. It’s a real, low-lived persecutin’’ sez 
she, ‘got up on ptrpose some how or another to 
put money in the pockets of some poor kin of theirs, 
that they go their deths fur, an’ call ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
an ole, mean, stingy, lazy good-fur nuthin, I’ll be 
bound!’ Then they all agreed to put a stop to this 
sistem of takin’ away what little senses men had, 
poor innocents—an’ Kate-+I thought the vixen would 
a died the deth of the wickcd—she laffed, an’ laffed, 
till the tears rolled over her rosy cheeks, an’ her 
great black eyes sparkled like diamonds. Well, so 
they went on fur plum three hours—at last ’t wuz 
notified to the meetin’ that Miss Saffrons would 
read ’em the speech she had writ to speak in the 
convention. They kep’ hollerin’ fur ‘Order’— 
‘Order’—but it ’peared like that ‘ Order’ preferred 
not to cum—till Kate Langston, all of a suddint, 
sprung up on a cheer, an’ pullin’ off her ridin’-cap, 
calls out, ‘hats off, gentlemen!’—then strikin’ a 
thunderin’ blow on the table with her whip— Si- 
lence! all creation, an’ a few of the rest of mankind, 
not to mention the wimmen an’ children!’ They 
wur all as mute as mice in a minit, an’ Miss Saf- 
frons ascendin’ the cheer begun—lI never should a 
minded her long string o’ dickshunary, but I ’ve heerd 
Kate Langston speak it right off twenty times sence, 
an’ [’ve e’en a most Jarned it be heart. Sez Miss Saf- 
rons, sez she—I mean read she—sez she, readin’ like— 

‘¢¢ Feller-citizens—I ’m not ’customed to public 
speakin’ before sich highfalutin’ audiences. My 
idees hev been so poor of late that I’d a grate notion 
of puttin’ em out to grass prevyus to this monumen- 
tuous occashun. Yet here I stand before you a 
speckled hermit, wrapt in the risen-sun counterpane 
of my popilarity, an’ intendin’, Providence permit- 
tin’, and the creek don’t rise, to ‘go it blind!’ T%- 
rant man aint a goin’ to be able to pick himself up 
arter the ’cumelated talons of this Convention hes 
strickin down on his devoted hed like vials o’ wrath, 
or a thousand o’ brick, (taint no odds which of them 
figgerative inuendos you take feller-sufferers, both ’s 
expressive.) Feller-citizens! I’m one great big 
dispise fur the hull maskaline cree-ation (’cept six) 
—as I remarked on the foregoin’ line, feller-sistern, 
I’m agin man—I’m right plum furnenst the hull 
crew, from Deacon Snook’s cow-boy down to Cu- 
pid, Venus an’ Highman (them’s ones you read 
about,) it don’t make a dif o’ bitterence their all 
*bominable, ’bominabler, *bominablest—’specially 
sich as Munroe Edwards, the Wandering Jew, an’ 
Paganini—an’ fur all the last wuz both a pagan an’ 
a ninny, ’t wa’nt so much worse than the rest, fur 
they ’re all heathens an’ sillies together.’ 

‘“‘ Here she stopped to git breath, and Kate Lang- 
ston struck the table another thunderin’ lick, cryin’ 
out—‘ Hit ’em again ; they ’ve got no frends!’ 





‘Miss Saffrons purseeded— Feller-soldiers an’ 
martyrs! wimmen has rights, an’ they ’re a goin’ to 
have them rights, in spite of husban’s or Hottentots ! 
You ’ve seen Ceesara crossin’ the Rookibun—you ’ve 
seen Boneyparte a crossin’ the river Alps—you ’ve 
seen the sun a crossin’ the equinocturmal line—an’ 
jist so, feller-sistern, you’!l behold ws marchin’ plum 
over that line of embarkation which man hes raised 
between us an’ our everlastin’, undyin’ rights, an’ 
drivin’ him from his strong den in the public ’pinion 
—the mean, sneakin’, cowardly krokkydile! I’m 
not the man to shrink from no sich immergincy as 
this—I go fur wimmen’s rights at all hazards an’ to 
the last extremity—ZJ do! Wimmen’s Conventions 
is risin’—an’ wimmen’s voices is risin’—an’ wim- 
men’s tempers is risin’, an’ I’d jist be pleased to 
know what ’s a goin’ to stan’ before that—it ’\l carry 
all cree-ation before it, because—why, because it 
will—it ’s both logic an’ natur! Feller-soldiers! in 
sich a cause as this we ’re numerous—fact of the 
business is, we ’re a perfect epidemic, an’ like that 
we ll prevail !” 

“That soul-sarchin’ eloquense I can ’t think long 
upon at wunst, it’s exhaustin’. 

“Well, at last all wuz reddy, an’ off they started, 
expectin’ to go down to Massychusets, dissolve the 
universe, or sich a matter, and come back in six 
weeks. Tim Simpkins and ’Siah Longtongue took 
them in the ole barouche to Springfield, where they 
allowed to take the rail-road as they wanted to go 
by Cincinnaty. Dan, he sed they were goin’ to ride 
on an iron-horse, but I boxed his ears well for his 
tom-foolery. Poor ole Parson Skinflint wanted to 
go with them mightily, jist to make all right as he 
sed, but they would n’t hear to it—they did n’t want 
any man on top of the green airth to take keer of 
them—reckon they had money enuff an’ sense enuff 
to take keer of themselves—besides had n’t they a 
right? Miss Skinflint would a seen him in Jee-ru- 
salem afore she ’d a spent that much money on sich 
a poor snake—’t would n’t pay no how, an’ she wuz 
thinkin’ about gittin’ a new bonnet outen the ex- 
pensis, I’m dubous. In two days Tim an’ ’Siah 
cum back—they said they left the delegation goin’ 
to the depo’, an’ that wuz every mite of satisfaction 
we could git outen the nasty, sneakin’, provokin’ 
wretches. I tole ’em they both deserved a roun’ 
five hundred fur their imperence, to say nothin’ of 
their cussin’ so astonishin’ severe. ‘Goin’ to the 
de—,’ but I won’t say it, comin’ over sich blasphe- 
min’ is awful sublime, an’ makes one feel chilly and 
narvious. Cussin’ is distressin’ an’ don’t do no 
good no how. Ole Deacon Ironside who went to 
sea when he wuz a juvenile, used to cum it amazin’ 
strong by spells—he called it emfasizin. I’ve 
heerd him overhaulin’ every blessed human on the 
lot that a way, his emfasizin wuz powerful, you 
might a heerd it halfa mile. Poor ole creetur, he ’s 
gone to that ked’ntry whence no traveler never re- 
turns frum.” 

“‘ Like the delegates,’’ remarked Harry. 

“ No—’t wan’t so, the lau’! didn’t I tell you about 
it? Yes, they did return, an’, honey, they cum 4 
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flyin’?! Sakes alive! this world an’ t’ other ked’n- 
try! how dumbfounded wuz all Doolittle bodily, one 
mornin’ to see ’em all come trampin’ down street 
Injun’ file, with an ole ox-cart of baggage a bringin’ 
up the rear—fact, I wish 1 may never stir! That 
very evenin’ I goes roun’ to see what’s in thunder 
to pay; so Miss Saffrons she jist ups an’ tells me the 
hull rigmarole. You see, when they got to Cincin- 
naty, they axed in course fur a fashionable tavern— 
who but they? Folks tole ’em to go to the—not the 
depo’, (lau’! I went an’ sed it agin!) no, city folks 
is too perlite for that, but they tole ’em to go to the 
—to the—lawk ! the what ’s name, I mean.’’ 

‘The Burnett House ?”’ inquired Ada. 

“Why yes, child, I do reckon ’¢wwz that, because 
first thing arter they got sot down in a fine big room 
there, a bell begun ringin’ awful, an’ they thinkin’ 
’t wuz fire, set up sich an infernal screechin’ as—as 
you never did. Folks run in, an’ seein’ nothin’ but 
three great rearin’ starin’ feminines, run out agin, 
an’ kep’ chargin’ here an’ pitchin’ there, till the hull 
lot wuz in a m2ss—an’ then seein’ nothin’ wuz goin’ 
to happen concluded it wuz a false alarm. The dele- 
gation had a room all to ’emselves, an’ they were 
marched up to it by two fellers with white aprons 
on (some kind o’ regimentals [ reckon, Odd Fellers 
or Sons o’ Temperance) through a hull crowd of 
folks that kep’ walkin’ up an’ down as if the United 
States belonged to ’em an’ they had n’t the sign of a 
poor kin. Hadn’t bin in their own room long till, 
jeminy crimeny ! of all the noises that ever did noise 
—growlin’, bellerin’, howlin’, screechin’, and thun- 
derin’ all rumblin’ up in one infernal muss of a sound! 
Miss Saffrons vowed that she never doubted fur a 
minute but what ’t wuz Gabriel blowin’ the last 
trump and he wuz a little hoarse. Miss Skinflint 
she bounced into the bed, crying out, ‘ Feathers is 
non-conductors !’ Miss Saffrons she run to the windy 
reddy to jump out, provided Gabriel should n’t want 
to wait till she wuz arranged ; and poor Miss Trot- 
well she stood stock still in the middle of the floor, 
with one shoe on, tremblin’ like an aspen, an’ not 
darin’ tocheep. Directly the all-fired howlin’ thing 
shet up, an’ then there wuz a sound of folks runnin’ 
down stairs fit to break their necks. They wer’ all 
makin’ fur the door to run too, when—somethin’ 
knocked! ‘Sakes alive!’ sez Miss Saffrons to.me, 
sez she, ‘didn’t I tremble? wuzn’t I a livin’ airth- 
quake?’ At last at the third knock, Miss Skinflint 
advanced bold as a lion an’—peeped thro’ the key- 
hole! There they stood shiverin’ with fright—just 
at this blessed minute the door opened, an’ what in 
the name of floogins, do you reckon *t wuz?”? 

“Gabriel, of course !”’ said Harry. 

“La! child, you ’re jist as much taken in as they 
Wwer’—why, bless your life ’t want nuthin’ but a poor, 
mean, good-fur-nuthin’, deceitful yaller nigger want- 
in’ to know if they ’d cum. to supper! ‘Hes the 
Telegraphic Magnotaff exploded?’ sez Miss Scienti- 
cia Skinflint. ‘Ma’am,’ sez he. ‘Hes the fanatic 
asylum busted up?’ axed the benevolent Miss Trot- 
Well. ‘Ma’am!’ sez he agin. ‘What wuz that in- 
fernal howlin’ about, you great silly, stupid you?’ 








sez the spirited Miss Saffrons. ‘ That noise jist now? 
oh, nothin’ but the gong, I reckon!’ sez the critter, 
an’ he walked off grinnin’. What a gong wuz they 
could n’t tell, but frum its voice they guessed it wuz 
sum astonishin’ savage beast that these stupids had 
tamed an’ then let run loose about the house to skeer 
decent people outen their five senses. 

‘‘ Gittin’ a little over their skeer they all went to 
supper, an’ then thought they ’d go in the fine room 
which they had bin took into when they first cum. 
Well, goin’ along they cum to a place where there 
wuz an iron rod hangin’ down from the ceilin’, a 
black feller passin’ on before held a light to the een 
of it, when flash! up sprung a blazin’ candle—no, 
’t want a candle nuther, for Miss Skinflint, who sez 
she hes sich an investigatin’ cast o’ character, (she 
és allays pokin’ about as if she smelt a mice,) went 
up an’ looked at it clost, an’ she sez there wan’t nei- 
ther wick, nor taller, nor ile, about the hull consarn. 
Sez she to the black feller, ‘What’s this?’ He 
looked at her about a minute then hollered out, 
‘Gas,’ an’ run off laffin’ fit to die. I’da given him 
‘gas,’ I know, if it had a bin me; he must a bin a 
nasty, low-flung wretch—I don’t see nuthin in that 
so amazin’ amusin’, no how. Well, they posted 
along into the parler, an’ here wuz a hul! lot of fini- 
fied ladies, takin’ on airs, an’ their ‘beaus o’ pro- 
mise’ hangin’ round ’em like rainbows over little 
flashy shower-clouds. Arter the Delegation had 
been sittin’ all in a row with their hands down in 
their laps, jist fur all the world as if they wer’ goin’ 
to play ‘ thimble’—well arter they had sot that way a 
long time never sayin’ nothin’ to nobody, a funny- 
lookin’ ole chap steps up to them, an’ sez he, ‘Good 
evenin’, ladies—strangers in the city, I suppose.’ 
Then Miss Scienticia, thinkin’ of course that it be- 
hooved her, riz up an’ eurchy’d—did n’t I tell you 
she wuz 2«merows on curchyin’; the lau’! I wish 
you could jist see her sign-posty corporosity rear an’ 
pitch with perlite enthoosyastics, or gymnastics, or 
whatever you call ’em. Well, she curtchy’d asto- 
nishin’ severe, an’ said they ’re all obliged to him. 
‘You haint seen the lions yet then?’ sez he. Now 
twas Miss Trotwell’s turn, an’ she sed, ‘they 
hadn’t seen any yet, an’ she hoped they didn’t let 
’em run wild about the streets, ’t would be so ob- 
noxious to the poor,’ ete. The ole gentleman—‘“ Yes, 
she ’d meet with a good many in the streets, but they 
were usually quite harmless, and excuse me,’ sez he, 
lookin’ hard at ’em all, ‘excuse me, but I don’t ima- 
gine you’ve seen the ‘Elephant,’ either.’ Now it 
wuz Miss Saffrons’ turn, an’ she tole him she had 
een gne wunst in a show in Doolittle. ‘Ah!’ sez 
he, ‘that aint the one I mean,’ an’ jist then a young 
felier all finified off with whiskers, an’ chains, an’ as 
many rings as a lady, steps up an’ sez he, ‘Speakin’ 
of animals, perhaps madame would prefer ‘fighting 
the tiger.’’ ‘Not unless her life is insured, I hope,’ 
sez the ole chap, an’ then they laffed astonishin’. 
The Delegation moved that they didn’t want to 
‘fight the tiger,’ but axed if lives could be insured 
sure enuff, an’ said they ’d like of all things to hev 
theirs fixed up so, ’specially in-kolery times. Some 
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of the ladies happened to say somethin’ about that 
poor young cretur’, Jinny Linn—‘ Ah, yes!’ sez the 
ole gentleman, ‘I saw her in Bosting—she’s the 
great lion!’ ‘Lion!’ screeched Miss Trotwell, 
‘good land alive! I thought ’t was a gal!’ an’ thin 
the ladies all laffed tremenjous at the poor thing’s ig- 
norense. Miss Trotwell wuz mad as fire, not at the 
Cincinnaty ladies, bui at Kate Langston for tellin’ 
her that stupid trumped-up story about its bein’ a 
poor innocent. ‘From your conversation I should 
think you partial to lions,’ sed one of the ladies, ‘ and 
jf so, you should have attended the theatre to-night, 
the play is the ‘Lady of Lyons.’’ ‘No, indeed,’ 
sez Miss Trotwell, sez she, ‘I could n’t bear to see 
any poor creetur expose herself among sich wild 
beasts, I would n’t go to no sich place,’ ‘Pshaw! 
Miss Trotwell,’ sez Miss Saffrons, ‘the lady don’t 
go in among the lions sure enuff—it’s all slight o’ 
hand—theatres is all gammon an’ make bleeve,’ sez 
she. ‘But of course, madam,’ sez that young whis- 
kered silly to Miss Skinflint, ‘of course you will go 
to the infernal regions.’ Whew! if whiskers had a 
been the parson would n’t she a made him see sights! 
she wuz mad enuff to bite herself with a rattelsnake. 
As Dan sez, ‘she resurrected immediately, if not 
quicker,’ an’ sez she, ‘ No, J shan’t do no sich thing, 
you mean, or’nary, low-flung monkey—you grate, 
silly, grinnin’ krokkydile you ;’ an’ away she sailed 
up-stairs—t’ others follerin’ suit. ‘Well,’ sez Miss 
Saffrons—now these is her very words as near as I 
can mind—sez she to me, ‘ Well, next mornin’ we 
thought we’d jist go out an’ look roun’ a leetle an’ 
see the city before startin’ on our journey to Massy- 
chusets. So we walked down Walnut street as they 
call it, but why I can ’t tell, an’ could n’t even begin 
to guess, for not a walnut tree could I see on the hull 
lot, nor even a hickory,’ sez she. ‘We kep’ a good 
look out fur the lions an’ wer a good deal skeered at 
first, but the sun shone so bright, an’ the stores 
looked so entertainin’, an’ the people so pleasin’ that 
at last we e’en a most forgot all about it. Well, we 
wer goin’ by a place where two streets crossed, 
sumthin’ like cross-roads, you know, all the same, 
an’ there wer’ two men all dressed out fine enuff fur 
Sunday, met each other right in frunt of us. ‘Good 
mornin’,’ sez one, as they shuck hands with each 
other, ‘I told you so, I bet you the Compromise 
would pass, an’ it will.’ ‘D’ ye think so in fact,’ 
sez U other; well, I should like to see it passed’—an’ 
jist then, as bad luck would have it, we got so far 
out o’ hearin’, that we couldn’t tell whether he 
meant t’ wuz goin’ to pass that way or not. ‘How- 
endever,’ sez Miss Skinflint, sez she, ‘let’s wait a 
while on this nice shady corner an’ see;’ an’ then 
t’ wuz no use a talkin’ she ’d a done it or died bodily. 
We had n’t waited long till sure enuff we sees a tre- 
menjous vekahle loom in sight—it had a matter of 
six horses hitched to it, an’ seemed chock full of 
people. Well, we knowed in a minute that this wuz 
the Compromise, an’ we determined to see it out— 
so there we stood on the corner, an’ on tiptoe too, a 
lookin’ an’ a lookin’ with all our little possible. 
Then, sakes alive! Miss Dewberry, what du you 
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think? I hope an all-wise Provydense may take an 
immediate likin’ to me if the ’bominabie thing didn’t 
stop right furnenst us—‘ Have a ’bus, ladies!’ sez 
the man a drivin’, sez he bowin’ to us, an’ jist then 
we spied two of them low-lived inside critters tryin’ 
to creep out at the back of the consarn. We’d no 
notion of submittin’ to enny sich purseedins’ in the 
open street there, so you better bleeve we took to 
our heels, an’ run fur life an’ limb, streakin’ on one 
arter another, we went it ‘hark! from the tombs!’ 
‘I wuz so skeered I wuz reddy to swallow myself; 
jist to hide, you know, an’ never noticin’ where I 
wuz goin’, struck up plum agin a little ragged stupid, 
that screeched an’ hollered out arter me, ‘Who hit 
Billy Patterson?’ The lau’! that fotched me up 
standin’ with a jerk; now, sez I to myself, sez I, 
that ’s jist what J want to know, so I turned roun’ 
an’ called the mean little wretch at the top of my 
lungs. Arter a spe!l, he cum swingin’ along back, 
an’ sez I to him, ‘Do you know Mr. Patterson?’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ sez he. ‘Whois he?’sezI. ‘He’s one 
of ’em,’ sez he. ‘One of who?’ sezl. ‘ Why, one 
of them you read about,’ sez he, grinnin’ as if it wuz 
funny. ‘Well,’ sez I, ‘do you know who struck 
Mr. Patterson?’ The little imp looked hard at me, 
a grinnin’ an’ a scratchin’ his tow-hed, an’ sez he, 
‘Aha! ole quiz, you can ’t come it—ask the man at 
the lamp-post.’ ‘Ole quiz, indeed!’ hollered I, an’ 
I shook my fist arter him till he wuz clean out 0’ 
hearin’. ‘ Well,’ sez Miss Skinflint, ‘ if you want to 
go on with your investigashuns let’s look up the 
lamp-post gentleman.’ So on we went, an’ at last 
we did cum across him sure enuff. There he stood, 
leanin’ up agin the post, an’ I don’t bleeve from his 
looks he’s got the sense he wuz born with. He 
seemed half asleep, an’ when I axed him, perlite as 
I could, ‘if he wuz acquainted with the individual 
who struck Mr. Patterson, he laffed sorter fool-like, 
and sez he, ‘ Yes I do, it’s the man jist roun’ the cor- 
ner, run fast an’ you ’ll git him!’ Roun’ the corner 
we sailed, an’ lo! and behold! there wan’t the sign 
of nuthin’ there. ‘It must a bin the next corner, or 
two, or three,’ sez Miss Trotwell, who seemed to 
me never to tire of trottin’. Well, we run roun’ the 
next, an’ nothin’ could we see but an ole nigger fe- 
minine sellin’ apples—well, roun’ the next, an’ here 
he wuz sure enufl—only he wuz a boy. I walks up 
to him an’ sez I, ‘Are you the man roun’ the cor- 
ner?’ ‘No,’ sez he, ‘don’t you see I am only the 
boy?’ ‘Well,’ sez I, ‘the man’s your father then, 
come now, where is he, eh?’ I thought I had him 
then! ‘Well,’ sez he, ‘I do’ no, but I’ve asneakin’ 
notion he wuz lost last night between twelve o’clock 
an’ John Smith’s!? ‘An’ where does John Smith 
live?’ sez I. ‘Oh! all about in spots!’ sez he. 
‘Taint so,’ sez I, ‘you’re a story, John Smith 
lives in Doolittle, three houses below the tavern 
stand—he marrid Betsy Bo.’ ‘Oh! no,’ sez he, 
‘that ’s his cousin, the one 1’m speakin’ of lives at 
present on the far-eend of no whar, if not a leetle 
ways beyond!’ an’ so sayin’, he vanquished like @ 
smoke. That day e’en a most killed us all—I got so 
sick I could n’t hold my hed up, I thought to convul- 
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sions I had the kolery infantum, an ’t wuz a moral 
impossibility to think of goin’ on to Wurcester. I 
vow I bleeve that nasty, mean stupid that struck 
Billy Patterson has settled on my lungs. Next 
mornin’ we all agreed to cum back—we couldn’t get 
out of the house without dyin’ with fear of lions, an’ 
elephants, an’ rinoseroses, an’ compromises carryin’ 
sich or’nary, low-lived, poor-folksy critters wantin’ 
to buss ladies in the street—an’ in doors there wuz 
them horrid pet gongs howlin’ roun’ you, an’ yaller 
monkeys, an’ whiskered kangaroos insulting of you 
—’t want to be put up with. So next mornin’ we 
broke from that Burnett House, plague the place—I 
wish to fathers it waz burnt down into forty thou- 
san’ million ashes, an’ all the gongs, an’ the mon- 
keys, an’ the whiskers in it—I do. Well, we broke 





fur home wher’ I am barely with life, thanks be to 
Provydense fur all the marcies we injoy. IfI could 
only a got my life insured, I’d a gone on, but as 
*twuz ’t wan’t no use a talkin’, I’m only grievin’ 
to think of my beautiful speech, all got by heart, too, 
it’}l never condescend to comin’ generations, an’ 
futur’ prosperity !’ 

So ended the perseedins of the Doolittle Delega- 
tion ; an’ mighty little they did, sure enuff; though I 
reckon ’t wuz as much good as them that went all 
the way, an’ maybe they made less sillies of them- 
selves, If sich female wimmen could look into your 
home, Adelaide, I guess they ’d leave off sich aston- 
ishin’ tom-foolery—cavortin’ all over the ked’ntry, 
an’ makin’ a hull circus of ’emselves—I reckon, but, 
lau’ knows !”’ 
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¢ Poeta noscitur non fit.” 


Tus distinguished Improvisatrice obtained the 
honorable title of “* Corinna of Italy.”? Having heard 
her wonderful performances at Rome, 1 propose 
giving some account of them. 

A few words on the general topic, by way of in- 
troduction. 

ImpROVISATORI is the name given in Italy to poets 
who compose and declaim verses extemporaneously, 
accompanying“their recitations with music. Among 
the ancient Greeks, poetry, music, and dancing were 
united. For minstrels to rehearse their own lines 
in the street was not uncommon. It was in Thrace 
that the Greek Muses first appeared ; but the Lyric 
poetry, which was sung extemporaneously with most 
effect, obtained between the times of Solon and 
Alexander. Of the nine lyric poets, Anacreon and 
Pindar bear the palm. Anacreon sings of woman, 
and roses, and wine; Pindar of heroes, of public 
contests, of victories, and laurels. The one melts 
away in amatory softness; the other is ever like the 
foaming steed of the race, vaulting in the pride of 
conscious strength. Under these masters Grecian 
lyrics advanced to their highest excellence. 

In modern Europe Spain has had some examples 
of extemporaneous poetry; and our own native In- 
dians of America have not been without their im- 
provisatori. But in Italy the exercise of this talent 
has been marked and successful. Petrarch prac- 
ticed it and accompanied the recitation with the 
lute. The Latin language was used until the end 
of the 15th century, and Pope Leo X., with the 
courts of Urbino, Milan, and Naples, signally patron- 
ized extemporaneous poets. In the 16th century 
lived Accolti, whose fame was so great, that when 
he improvised in the street, all shops were shut, and 
all houses emptied, that the people might rush to 
hear him. During this century lived Leoniceno, 
Filelso, Sassi, Tppolito, Strozzi, Peso, Franciotti, 
and three blind poets, Sordi, Brandolini, and Ra- 
faello. The Pope patronized these men of genius, 





but more especially Masone and Quemo. Of this 
last, it is said, that he obtained permission to drink 
from the Pope’s own glass at table, if he would 
make at least two Latin verses on every subject 
proposed to him ; and, if the verses were bad, his 
wine was to be mixed with at least an equal quantity 
of water. After the death of Leo the Italian lan- 
guage was used in these feats of mind. Cardinal 
Antoniano was so famous for his improvisations that 
he was surnamed Poetino. One evening he was 
singing in the woods to some friends, and so melo- 
dious was his voice that a nightingale came and 
perched near him, and soon began to sing her 
sweetest. The poet left his story and composed 
verses on the bird of night. So fully did he succeed 
in this that his whole audience were melted to tears. 
Perfetti, born at Sienna in 1680, left two volumes of 
extemporaneous verse. He wished to have a guitar 
played softly as he spoke, and for an hour he would 
keep up his creations, and conform to the tune. He 
received at the capital in Rome the laurel-crown 
which had graced the brows of Petrarch and Tasso. 
In this species of poetry Metastasio gained distinc- 
tion ; but an effort so exhausted his physical strength 
that he was obliged to lie in bed one or two days 
under medical treatment. 

Females have excelled in this department of lite- 
rature ; and Cecilia Michelle, Giovanna de Santi, and 
the nun Barbara, are named as examples; but Mad- 
dalena Morelli, of Tuscany, acquired a European 
fame; for Francis I. invited her to Vienna, and the 
Empress Catharine to Petersburg. She was pub- 
licly crowned at Rome in 1776. There were others 
after her, such as Bandettini, Fantastici, and Mazzei, 
who attempted tragedies. As late as 1816, Tomasso 
Sgricci, of Arezzo, was signally distinguished in 
extemporaneous tragedy. He took the subject and 
the characters from the audience. At Paris, in 1826, 
he went through the terrible story of Missolonghi 
with entire success ; and received, as reward, letters 
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of nobility. At Turin he composed and declaimed 
extempore, the tragedy of Hector ; and the stenogra- 
pher printed it; but the printed lines of improvisatori 
do not bear critical examination. Some beautiful 
flowers, of the swiftest growth, lose their fragrance 
as soon as they are plucked. 

History tells a curious tale in saying that almost 
all the extempore poets have been born in Tuscany 
or Venice; principally at Sienna or Verona. In 
Germany a peasant-girl, named Karschin, attained 
considerable distinction ; and Wolf, professor of lan- 
guages at Weimar, appeared with success in 1825, 
At Paris, about the same time, appeared Eugéne de 
Pradel, who astonished the gay metropolis by his 
evening exhibitions. 

The effects produced on the audience by these 
improvisatori are singularly similar. The idea of 
such an effort, before large numbers of cultivated 
listeners, is itself appalling. Our sympathies are 
immediately awakened in favor of the poet, and we 
secretly wish he may succeed to the utmost. His 
whole air and manner are prophetic, and the agita- 
tion of his frame is no greater than the anxiety of 
our minds. When he first enters we examine every 
feature to discoyer any sign of failure. When the 
music begins we sit breathless for the first key-note 
of verse, Which is to answer to the steady march of 
the piano. We ask ourselves—can such creations 
of fancy, and such beauty of diction, such flexibility 
of mind, and such accuracy of rythm, be commanded 
at will. 

To answer these questions let me now give a 
brief account of the exhibitions of Rosa Taddei. 

Her card, which she gave me, reads thus: ‘‘ Rosa 
Taddei: La Poetessa Estemporanea—Maestra di 
Lingua e Lettere Italiane; Storia Sacra e Profana; 
et Declamazione. Via delle Coppelle, No. 35, 
secondo piano.’’ I should judge that she was about 
forty years old. She is not tall, but rather stout and 
well proportioned. No one could call her beautiful 
or homely ; yet every one must call her face a speak- 
ing reality. At times her expression inclines to the 
severe; but even then you chase the lightning of 
thought, and the fire of feeling through every fibre 
of her face. In her common movements there is 
rather energy than grace; yet, while she utters, 
her gestures are not without pleasing appropriate- 
ness. Her voice is not peculiarly clear and round; 
especially is it defective in the low, sweet tones so 
expressive of female tenderness. , Yet, with all the 
disadvantages incident to an inharmonious and un- 
winning voice, what a winning creature I found her ! 

Her mode of selecting the subjects of her impro- 
visations is this : as the people enter the hall, an urn 
is presented, into which any one may throw what 
subject he pleases. After all the audience are seated, 
the poetess enters, and having responded by respectful 
curtesies to the burst of welcome which greeted her 
appearance, she sits in an arm-chair by the side of 
a small table. The last time I heard her, there were 
four hundied auditors crowded into the ‘Sala 
Armonica;” and she spoke two hours. She was 
seated on a raised platform so as to be visible to 





every eye. I was within six feet of her, and saw 
how honestly the choice of subjects was decided, 
When all were ready, the urn, which had been kept 
in sight, was brought forward, and placed on the 
table. Then a child from among the audience was 
invited to draw out the subjects. A little bright- 
eyed American girl, from Massachusetts, stepped up 
and drew a paper from the urn, and read it to herself, 
and then gave it to Rosa to read aloud. Ten dif- 
ferent subjects were drawn by as many different 
persons. On these subjects she is obliged to make 
from 50 to 70 lines of extemporaneous poetry; 
though the length of any trial depends mainly on 
the inspiration of the moment and the fertility of 
the theme. I have forgotten some of the subjects; 
but I remember the following: ‘'Tarpea’’—the 
female in early Rome who betrayed the city, and 
gave name to the ‘Tarpean Rock.’” “The pil- 
grim on the steps of St. Peter’s for the first time.” 
‘¢ Ts that man happy who has nothing to wish for?” 
On this question she said, in her verse, that the sub- 
ject was too deep for her decision. Other subjects 
were—‘‘ The beneficent man is blessed in heaven.” 
‘The Pass of Thermopyle.” ‘ Christopher Co- 
lumbus.”? “Bacchus and Ariadne.’? ‘Sapho, or 
you may bury me in the sea, but you cannot ex- 
tinguish my love.’’ 

The first paper drawn from the urn contained the 
topic for the first effort. Having indicated to the 
female friend, who was seated at the piano below 
her, what measure she would adopt, and what tune 
she preferred, she rose and stepped forward witha 
modest but trembling step. The music commenced 
in that half inaudible tone, which interfered not the 
least with the articulate utterances of the improvi- 
satrice. She has read her subject aloud once more, 
and now a breathless silence succeeds. She stands 
erect, with a slight inclination of the head. And 
now she seems to be planning her story! O! how 
intense the workings of her mind ! I was near enough 
to see the veins in her neck swell, and her heart 
beat. Her whole frame seemed, as it were, thinking, 
as if surcharged with electric fire, while her features 
were fixed in a glowing rhapsody. The tune goes 
on, but she takes no heed of it. Her eyes were 
gazing, but gazing on vacancy. She seemed to an- 
nihilate all surrounding circumstances; and as her 
eyes rolled in frenzy, they appeared as if turned in- 
ward to watch the mighty workings of the brain. 
By exhibiting this perfect abstraction, and by seem- 
ing to be unconscious of the presence of any one, 
she communicated her enthusiasm to her spectators. 
Every eye was fastened upon her, every heart was 
beating for her, and the room was as silent as 4 
tomb. All at once, as if mastered by an inspiration 
that she could no longer stifle, she broke forth into 
the sweetest strains of Italian verse. The metre 
was octo-syllabic, and had a freshness that blossomed 
in every line. The story was narrative, and she 
mingled the incidents in Tarpea’s history, with 
lights and shades alternate. She recited 60 lines, 
perhaps, and elicited great approbation at their close. 
She rested only three or four minutes, took a small 
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cup of strong coffee, and was ready for the next 
subject, “‘ The Pilgrim,” ete. This was religious, 
and she chose the hexameter, and acquitted herself 
to the entire satisfaction of all. So she went on 
rising higher and higher at every succeeding effort. 
She would sometimes take dialogue, and sometimes 
fable, relating funny stories to illustrate her meaning. 
Never for a moment did she hesitate or faulter; 
never for a moment lose sight of her aim, or mis- 
take her word! In fact, she seemed as if she could 
not utter fast enough the beautiful lines with which 
she wove the exquisite web of her story. She kept 
tune with the piano, and her recitations were sung ; 
but so sung as to give the air of narrative music. 
“The Pass of Thermopyle” greatly pleased the 
military gentlemen. ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne.’’ the 
‘noble rowdies,’’ and “ Sapho,” perfectly captivated 
the lovers. She'tried the epic, the lyric, and the 
tragic ; and with each seemed familiar. Before be- 
ginning the last piece but one, she asked the audience 
to name the endings of some words which they 
wished her to bring in as rhymes for the second of 
two lines. I mentioned t¢, others mentioned ra, lo, 
nu, ete. During her song, she brought in the words 
that ended with these letters, and so perfectly did 
they rhyme that the audience exclaimed their sur- 
prise and joy with sudden vehemence. In the con- 
cluding piece she showed surpassing power. Before 
she began she requested the audience to give her 
words, and she promised to bring each word into 
her recitations in the order in which they should 
happen to be given. To increase her embarrass- 
ment, and test her genius, the audience gave her 
words, all which ended in the same way ; such as 
“secondo,” ** mondo,” ete. ; to the number of twelve 
or fourteen. This seemed to me cruel on the part 
of the audience ; for it was fettering genius hand 
and foot; nevertheless, with all these perplexities 
thrown in her path, she laid the plan of her tragedy, 
named her dramatis personee, and began. I watched 





with a sort of suffocating anxiety the denowement 
of the plot and her vestature of the actors; and it is 
only justice to say that every part was clearly con- 
ceived and appropriately embodied. At one mo- 
ment [ would imagine her a parrot practitioner in 
art; then a ripe Italian scholar, next a clairvoyant 
Anacreon, and lastly, an inspired Pindar. By turns 
I accused her of trick, and clothed her with divinity. 
If I had believed in the transmigration of souls, I 
should have thought that Alfieri, Petrarch, and 
Ariosto, had reappeared, and that she was only 
speaking the words which these spirits laid upon 
her tongue. In this last trial she brought in the 
words, which had been given her exactly, according 
to their order and mode, each one a rhyme to its 
fellow of the upper line; and, to crown all, she in- 
troduced two, and sometimes three of the test words 
into the same line. At this final effort I was truly 
amazed, and looked upon her as something more than 
mortal. 

Consider for a moment the facts of the case; Ist, 
a new and unknown subject; 2d, the necessity of 
treating it worthy of a distinguished poet; 3d, the 
invention of the verse, and the use of perfect rhymes ; 
Ath, the interweaving of certain given terms and 
words, as rhymes to the second line of a couplet; 
and lastly, the whole sung to a tune on a piano, and 
accompanied with appropriate gesticulation. Put 
all these circumstances together, and add the fact, 
that within two hours she made and recited nearly 
eight hundred lines of classic Italian poetry, and the 
conclusion is sure that she is one of the literary 
wonders of the world. 

To discuss here the metaphysical philosophy of 
this exhibition there is not room; but I am truly 
thankful to have heard the most distinguished im- 
provisatrice in the world during her happiest mood ; 
and while I live shall think with delight of Rosa 
TADDEI. 

C. B. 
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BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 





What woman in the city do I name 
When that I say the city woman bears 
The cost of princes on Lina ia | shoulders ! 


Who can come in and say that I n 
When such as she, such is her neighbor ? 


Woman, who was intended asa helpmate for man, 
fancies herself a sylph or siren; at least, the most 
brilliant specimen of the ephemera to be found in 
man’s cabinet of natural curiosities. The record of 
her progress, since the expulsion down to the pre- 
sent hour, proves that the third chapter of Genesis 
is no fable. Let her revert to the countless Edens 
she has destroyed since that event, and then inquire 
whether she is in truth the sustaining angel she 
assumes to be, or “*the cherubim with the flaming 
Sword placed at the east of the garden,”’ to prevent 
Adam’s heirs from serving a writ of re-entry. 





mean her, 
SHAKSPEARE,. 


Curiosity was the bane of our first parents, and 
vanity the inheritance of their children. Curiosity 
was the Stirpes—the great grandmother of female 
vanity—for if the inquisitive mater homont had not 
imagined it ornamental to decorate herself with fig- 
leaves, Shakspeare never would have said, “the 
city woman bears the cost of princes on unworthy 
shoulders.” In that primitive period fig-leaves 
were sufficient, but in this enlightened age Cash- 
mere shawls, deceptive bustles, paint and porcelain 
teeth, are placed in requisition, to deceive the optics 
of the sons of Adam. So much for man having eaten 
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of the tree of knowledge. Ignorance was Eden, and 
Knowledge man’s title deed to earth, with a post 
obit inheritance of heaven. 

Vanity is the fountain of tears—the prolific pa- 
yent of shame, misery and crime. We live too 
much for the eye of this world and too little for the 
eye of God. To be acceptable in His sight is no 
arduous undertaking, and if not always rewarded 
with prosperity here, is usually crowned with a 
greater blessing—content! While he who lives for 
the eye of the world submits to ruinous exaction, 
and soon becomes a living illustration of the fabled 
box of Pandora, but without having even Hope at 
the bottom. Hope the sustainer! The first in the 
weakness of life and the last and strongest in the 
struggle of death. Hug Hope to your heart, and 
forever. 

Like the vain peacock, many make a gorgeous 
display of painted feathers, altogether dispropor- 
tioned with the body. Look through our flourishing 
cities and the question naturally occurs, how is it 
possible that such numbers who are possessed of 
nothing, and who are obviously producing nothing, 
should live in luxury? The Theban who resolved 
the riddle of the Sphynx would be confounded in the 
attempt to answer the question. Vanity prompts 
them to assume an unmerited position, and false 
pride stimulates them to its maintenance, though by 
a series of acts that virtually amount to swindling, 
and yet come not within the cognizance of a crimi- 
nal court of justice. Shrink not at the enithet— 
swindling. By what other name can we call the 
offense, when we behold a mass of inflated mortality, 
whose circumstances should reduce him to a humble 
cabin, and whose inutility would make it his living 
grave, occupying a proud mansion, furnished in 
splendor, reveling in idle ostentation—and upon 
what? Means surreptitiously obtained from the 
credulous and easily duped, by the flimsy mask of 
assumed importance and pompous patronage. If 
this be not swindling in this degree of latitude, there 
must be some defect in our statutary provisions, and 
our law makers should look to it. 

Yet such a pirate under false colors may depre- 
date upon.the industrious useful to the extent of his 
ability, and escape punishment; while the knave 
who dabbles upon a small scale, though his offense 
be essentially the same, is branded with odium and 
incarcerated as a pest to society. Which is the 
greater pest—the more mischievous—he who with 
a fair outside, yet all cheat within, sneakingly plun- 
ders within the laws protective pale, or he who is 
notoriously a cheat, bravely shapes his actions to 
dove-tail with his established character, and man- 
fully asserts his independence, in the region of ras- 
cality. The one is denounced as a scoundrel unfit 
to be at large, while the other, when his pilfering 
has ceased to be potential, is commisserated as be- 
ing unfortunate. Scoundrel is a word of “ choice 
Italian,’’ its import generally understood, then why 
should we employ variety of paraphrase when we 
apply the epithet to individuals guilty of the same 
offense? Let us avoid an aristocracy of terms in 





the vocabulary of villany, and ultimately we shall 
understand each oiher. Where is the difference 
between a rascal in rich robes and a rascal in russet? 
Stick to the Saxon. 

Pride is a noble passion ; in fact the foster-father 
of all the virtues. He shudders at the idea of one 
dying, and if perchance one become enfeebled for a 
time, he watches over, encourages and sustains it 
as a father would his afflicted child ; and the virtues 
in their turn daily minister to him, and as he grows 
old he feels no decay, but increases in vigor and 
beauty, and like the swan goes singing to his nest. 
Honest Pride never dies, it is oraculous in the tomb; 
the silent grave of the true man is more eloquent in 
ethics than the lips of the preacher, though touched 
with the burning coal. There is less affinity be- 
tween Pride and Vanity than existed between Fal- 
staffand the true prince. The bloated counterfeit 
is invariably too gross to escape detection, and 
Vanity imitating Pride is as ridiculous as the frog 
puffing herself to the dimensions of the ox, as illus- 
trated in Zsop’s fables. 

Mr. Weymer, some years ago, was a member of 
the Philadelphia bar, esteemed for his probity and 
respected for his talent. He was early married to 
a fashionable wife, who was brought up in an atmo- 
sphere generated by arrogant assumption of afflu- 
ence, and who never heard the word economy men- 
tioned within her father’s walls. The views of the 
old gentleman's family were graduated by the scale 
laid down by those who study the magnificent, with- 
out ever making the slightest effort to lay the corner- 
stone of the foundation upon which they design to 
erect the fairy-like superstructure. At his death 
his heathen creditors, who were legion, regardless 
of scriptural injunction, remarked—“ let the frag- 
ments take care of themselves—it is waste of time 
to gather them up—we had better go home and 
attend to our own concerns.’ Heathen creditors! 
It is remarkable what sympathy we entertain for 
the poor debtor, but who considers the poor creditor 
until he has been dragged down to his debtor’s 
level ? 

Mr. Weymer, soon after this event, discovered 
that instead of marrying a wife only, he had actually 
married a whole family. A common occurrence. 
The old dowerless dowager still retained her orna- 
imental propensities, and in a few years the property 
possessed by Mr. Weymer was squandered, and 
though his profession had in some degree opened 
the gate of prosperity that he might look through, it 
was merely to contemplate lofty hopes fainting, 
overworked ambition, poverty and despair in the 
gloomy perspective, and female vanity at the altar 
with the sacrificial knife in her hand. A Clytem- 
nestra in modern fashionable furbeleau. 

At this crisis the old lady was removed to “ play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven’? more imme- 
diately within its celestial*atmosphere. Mr. Wey- 
mer was somewhat at a loss to understand whether 
the dispensation was designed to reward her or to 
relieve him; however, he did not argue long, pro 
nor con., but recollecting the injunction of obedience 
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and resignation, When in sackcloth and ashes, and 
feeling that the rigid features and compressed lips 
that were daily babbling nonsense, had become 
oraculous, by their expressive silence, he meekly 
ejaculated in the words of the psalmist, “I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord forever.” 

I was requested to write her obituary for the 
newspapers. At that time I was a young lawyer, 
and fancied myself poetical. A fine subject me- 
thought to test the coloring of professional mendacity 
and the strength of poetic wings in the region of 
fancy. The character I bestowed upon her I trust 
may be received as testimony in the eternal archives 
—but I fear that the fervid fancy of a boy in the 
brief space of a few minutes clothed her with more 
virtues than she was able to invest herself with in 
the progress of sixty years. Truth is beautiful, and 
the most potential virtue; but also an exceeding 
subtle principle—at times concealing herself as the 
timid ermin in dirty places—shrinking to be seen 
when soiled, and then, as the proverb says, found at 
the bottom of a well, washing herself clean again. 
She is ubiquitary—but seldom to be discovered in 
funeral eulogy or monumental inscription. The old 
lady was consigned to mother earth with becoming 
decorum. A conveyance of peculiar fashion, framed 
to accommodate one passenger only, was procured 
for her especial accommodation. It was drawn by 
two jet black horses, who had been trained to keep 
pace with the solemn measure of the dead-march, 
and they were most artistically driven by an ebony 
icon of Adam, whose silk and crape weepers ren- 
dered him an appropriate emblem of the house of 
mourning, Which is at times nothing more than the 
vestibule to the house of feasting, if the tenant 
chance to die wealthy. The old lady was consigned 
to mother earth, deeply lamented by twelve empty 
hackney coaches, and a flashy fashionable carriage, 
that considerately fell in the rear of the cortege, in 
order to avoid paying toll at the next turnpike-gate, 
but doubtless intending to pay legal interest on that 
toll when he arrives at the gate of St. Peter. The 
means that Mr. Weymer could barely procure to 
feed the living were lavished to decorate the diet of 
worms. Vanity to the grave! . 

Mr. Weymer now determined to establish a new 
regime in his domestic government, but soon dis- 
covered that a man should begin to manage his 
household as he intends to continue. His wife was 
in the ascendant, and to dethrone her had become 
an undertaking of both pith and and moment. It is 
ludicrous to behold a man arming himself for an 
attack of this nature. With what deliberation he 
charges his heavy field pieces; tugs and toils to 
bring them into the field of action: marches and 
Countermarches to discover the most vulnerable 
point of attack; in the mean time she lets fly at him 
with a volley of her small arms, and he finds him- 
self fairly floored before he can bring his heavy ar- 
lillery to bear, and then he beats a hasty retreat to 
escape the spirited fire she keeps up in his rear. 
Routed, horse, foot and dragoons. 

To behold Mrs. Weymer in the street, one might 





imagine that she was a siren from Pactolus, and 
under the especial protection of a fabulous long- 
eared gentleman called Midas, whose descendants 
are at this day cultivating California, but not so, she 
was descended from the race of mortals begotten in 
that period called in Ovid’s old almanac the Brazen 
Age, and carried in her face a Jegal title to an ample 
inheritance—of brass, though not worth, in the esti- 
mation of a modern collector of coins, a Queen 
Ann’s farthing. » 

The noble spirit of her husband was daily immo- 
lated upon the altar of her vanity. Even his domes- 
tics cared not to conceal their contempt of the sub- 
terfuge resorted to in order to sustain a false posi- 
tion. His home, the pure man’s sacristy, was no 
place of repose for him, but rather the Upas tree 
where even the wearied bird may not seek his shel- 
ter. Honest pride repines not at the privations 
poverty may impose. Difficulties stimulate to ex- 
ertion, and Pride, with head erect, walks arm in 
arm with Humility, and they sing together, and sus- 
tain each other, while Vanity takes her fantastic 
tramp, envious of companionship, and meeting with 
a slight impediment, returns to her heartless home 
to fret over rebuked imbecility. Better, in her per- 
ambulations, to be sustained by the giant arm of 
Humility, for he is a noble gentleman, and ever 
commands respect while steadfastly pursuing the 
even tenor of his way. 

Years passed away. Mr. Weymer toiled as a 
slave in the worst of slavery—ill-sorted matrimony 
—without hope of emancipation. They had a hand- 
some daughter at this time, called Atalanta Camilla, 
of an age to be introduced into what is termed 
fashionable society, that she might occupy some 
vacant pedestal in the miscellaneous menagerie, 


-from which the moustached managers had recently 


removed a faded beauty. This was an important 
crisis, and her mother, who had undertaken to finish 
her off, so that she might make a tremendous hit 
on her first appearance on the stage of fashionable 
humbug, decided that it was indispensable that they 
should remove to a larger house, located in a more 
aristocratic part of the city, to awaken interest in 
the debutante, who was bound to produce amatory 
emotion in the heartless hearts of the despicable 
dilitante. 

Previous to this move, their humble dwelling was 
furnished in keeplng with their circumstances, but 
when the little furniture was transferred to a spa- 
cious mansion, it only served to render poverty con- 
spicuous and vanity ridiculous. To decorate their 
new dwelling, in an appropriate manner, without 
the aid of those friendly genii read of in Eastern 
fable, was impracticable; but, unfortunately, those 
gentle sprites prove inefficient agents at this day in 
the western hemisphere—though ever industriously 
weaving net-work of sunbeams in the vacant skull 
of visionary vanity. In order to create an—impostor 
—impression upon the neighborhood, it was voted 
indispensably necessary to give a fine and flashy 
fashionable fusibus. 

“A party!” exclaimed Mr. Weymer, in an 
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agony of apprehension. ‘A party in our posi- 
tion?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” replied his amiable helpmate, with 
atoss of the head and a supercilious smile, which 
any lexicographer familiar with the language of 
signs, tracing etymology, would construe to mean 
contempt in the vocabulary of nature—‘ certainly ! 
nobody is thought any thing of now-a-days unless 
he can manage to give a party at least once in a 
season, and it is time for us to/Aold our heads up in 
the world.” That was the argumentum ad homi- 
num, intended as a sort of dizi satis. 

He expostulated on the madness of the scheme; 
that it would run him to unnecessary expense, and 
tend to expose him to ridicule, by the effort of un- 
obtrusive obscurity to imitate vain opulence. 

*‘ Leave that to me,’’ she replied. ‘I shall guard 
against any coztre-tempe, and allow me to remark, 
that if a man wishes to do well, he must first appear 
to do well. Many proffer an oak to sustain the 
strong, who grudgingly extend a reed to support the 
feeble.” That remark sounds like truth. 

The subject was dropped, and a week elapsed 
without reviving it. He imagined it was forgotten, 
but occasional mysterious whisperings between his 
wife and daughter led him to fear that something 
was brewing that would not meet with his approba- 
tion. It has been remarked that coming events cast 
their shadows before. There are small voices in 
the atmosphere that whisper to the nervous system, 
without auricular communication, and their whis- 
perings are frequently verified. Whence come those 
whisperings? Read Cotton Mather’s Thaumato- 
graphia Pneumatica, and satisfy yourself by the 
light of that sage philosopher. 

Returning home from court one evening, he be- 
held his house illuminated from the basement to the 
garret, and the window shutters bowed. He stood 
for a moment in front to convince himself that his 
mind was not laboring under some occlusion as to 
his geographical position, and that he was awake, 
he hurried into his house, doubtful whether he should 
not first call the engines. The first person he met 
was Mrs. Weymer, in ornamental costume, and a 
countenance where artistic skill had benevolently af- 
forded aid to freshen the beauties of fading nature. 
She received him with a girlish simper and fantastic 
courtesy until she cracked the varnish employed to 
make her a little nore ornamental than she was 
when she made her first appearance on this stage in 
light comedy. 

“Good heaven!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what. is the 
meaning of this illumination? Are you in your 
senses, or are you resolved that mine shall leave 
me ?”’ 

‘* By no means, my dear,’’ she replied, still cour- 
tesying and simpering, until she cracked the varnish 
on her cheeks wide enough to expose the cuticle 
through the crevices. 

“Then why in the name of common sense all this 
ridiculous exhibition ?”’ 

“You may remember I spoke of giving a party, 
sir.” And she bridled up. 








‘A party! upon what? To my knowledge there 
can be nothing in the house but the fragments of our 
dinner; the scrag end of a leg of mutton, and a few 
cold potatoes, External display has destroyed inter- 
nal comfort.” 

“There is-quite sufficient, my love,” she replied, 
“for the purpose I have in hand.” 

‘* The floors are uncarpeted; the walls are bare, 
and the furniture altogether inappropriate to our 
dwelling.”’ 

“To my sorrow your words are true to the 
letter.” 

‘* Then why the devil, madam ——”’ 

‘Oh, shocking! Do not be so vulgar! You agi- 
tate my nerves, Mr. Weymer.’’? The strength of a 
fashionable lady consists in the weakness of her ner- 
vous system, and well she knows how to use it. 

** Excuse me, madam. Your folly excites my tem- 
per. Why make a public exhibit of our poverty? 
[ care not for the privations that circumstances may 
impose upon me, but I would avoid having the ho- 
nest pride of poverty humiliated by a ludicrous at- 
tempt at imposition on the credulity of the commu- 
nity.” 

‘You need not apprehend any exposure, my dear 
sir,” she replied, tossing her head and curling her 
lips, while her husband’s heart and brow were suf- 
fering the agonies of a mortal Gethsemane. “ Fear 
nothing, I shall do the thing handsomely.”’ 

At this crisis a carriage drove up to the door and 
the bell was rung. On the summons, Miss Atalanta 
Camilla made her appearance, in full costume, and 
wishing her father a pleasant evening, she and her 
mother made a hasty exit, entered the carriage, drove 
off, while Mr. Weymer stood looking after them, 
cogitating whether he or they were the most suitable 
subjects for a mad-house. 

He closed the door, seated himself, ruminating on 
the countless evils attendant on petticoat govern- 
ment. In childhood, with a true mother, such go- 
vernment is Heaven to the child; in after life, with 
a false wife, Hades to the husband. That man still 
grows better who remembers to the grave the affec- 
tion that his mother bestowed upon him in his in- 
faticy, but if he is cursed with a heartless wife, he 
mourns over the memory of his childhood and his 
mother in his old age, even to the grave, and is 
amazed that a volatile ephemeron in our social com- 
pact should possess the power of inflicting remedi- 
less affliction upon him who daily feeds her and her 
offspring by the sweat of his brow. 

He had not indulged in reflection twenty minutes, 
when a carriage, driving furiously as if intent on 
awakening the stones of the pavement to rebellion, 
drew up at his door, manifesting intense excitement. 
The bell was pulled with a jerk which was intended 
to communicate with the terminus of the telegraphic 
wire that an immediate response was expected. 
There was not a soul in the house, and Mr. Wey- 
mer was obliged to answer the summons. As he 
opened the door, the coachman remounted his seat 
and drove off, and two fantastic icons of Eva minced 
their paces into his.place of suffering. 
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If the earth had opened to receive him it would 
have been a relief. On a second glance he recog- 
nized in his visiters his affectionate wife and daugh- 
ter, who courtesied, tossed their empty heads, which 
were artistically decorated with the natural orna- 
ments of some bird’s tail—simpered, said nothing, 
and hastily left the house by the back entrance. 
Confusion was now worse confounded. He sat for 
a time like old Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage, 
when his sombre meditations were again interrupt- 
ed by the noise of a carriage halting in front of his 
house ; the bell was again rung in a manner to alarm 
the whole neighborhood, and on opening the door 
the coachman remounted his seat, drove furiously 
off, and Mrs. Weymer and daughter again made 
their appearance. 

This farce was kept up for an hour or two, and the 
lights continued burning until midnight, when they 
were extinguished. Mrs. Weymer now took occa- 
sion to commend her economy, having obtained the 
reputation of giving a splendid party, at the trifling 
cost of a few pounds of tallow candles, and the hire 
of a hackney-coach for the occasion. She con- 
cluded by remarking: ‘‘ The reputation you know, 
my dear, is all that is desirable, for no one ever 
thinks of giving a fashionable party for the pleasure 
of seeing one’s friends at it.’’ 

‘‘ But the agony I have endured for the last four 
hours! The good thief beside the cross suffered not 
as I have suffered, for he had one to sustain him in 
the last struggle of mortality, and he preferred his 
position to that of Pontius Pilate, while I have no one 
to apply even the acid sponge to my feverish lips to 
refresh me though daily crucified.” 

Mr. Weymer was becoming excited. 

‘‘ Not a word on that head, my love,”’’ she replied, 
“vou have had as much pleasure, I assure you, as 
most who give fashionable parties in earnest.’’ 

‘‘T have seldom heard from your lips a more sen- 
sible and just remark,’’ replied Mr. Weymer, bow- 
ing with becoming solemnity. 

She attempted to be facetious, and replied : ‘‘ Look 
to the rubrics that govern society, my dear, and you 
wiil discover mistakes in our observané@e; for fre- 
quently the things that were /emt add life and spirit 
to the carnival, and the carnival, to reciprocate, pro- 
longs the period of Lent. Our Lent has been long 
enough to entitle us to absolution.” 

There was not much wit in the remark, but the 
scintillation rendered the sarcasm more patent. 

A day or two after the newspapers contained a 
graphic description of Mrs. Weymer’s fancy, fantas- 





tie, fashionable fusibus. The puff was somewhat 
of this style of modern literature. 

‘*‘ The captivating Miss A——, the sylph of Assi- 
nusville, made horrible havoc of hearts, in the chaste 
character of Diana, attired almost in puris naturali- 
bus, as was the fabled damsel when Acteon for the 
last time had the pleasure of seeing her. The bonnie 
bouncing Mrs. B——, of Bustleton, assumed the cha- 
racter of a Bohemian minnesinger, and she danced 
like a dromedary, and played upon a Pandean pipe 
Pindaric poetry. The fairy-like Miss C , the 
belle of Craftyville, was dressed as Titania, and the 
Hon. Mr. D——, the representative in Congress from 
Dunderdoff, was her Bully Bottom. And the count- 
less Witticisms that came from the casket of coral 
and pearl possessed by the captivating Cassandra, 
like Atalanta Camella, would have refreshed the de- 
parted spirits of old Martial and Josephus Millerius 
also. The old lady’s obituary was not fit to light a 
candle to this publication, and the divine Atalanta 
preserved it in a handsomely bound album, on the 
centre-table, long enough for it to become an indis- 
putable fact in fashionable history, for it was in print, 
and no one could testify to the contrary. 

This anecdote is illustrative of the daily annoy- 
ance to which Mr. Weymer was subjected. He 
struggled for years manfully—but water constantly 
dropping will in time penetrate the flint. His wife 
and child were heartless, his hopes on earth had van- 
ished, his mind sickened, which was soon followed 
by a distressing sensation in the region of the heart. 
These symptoms of mortal decay invariably accom- 
pany each other. He lingered for some months a 
silent and melancholy man, when one evening re- 
turning from his daily drudgery, he was seen to 
pause on the step before his door—he tottered, sunk 
upon the pavement, and when the passers-by ap- 
proached him, he was dead. Of what did he die? 
His wearied and worn out spirit was released from 
its thraldom by a broken heart. In his early man- 
hood earth was as a prison-house to that aspiring 
spirit—it threaded the universe in pursuit of truth 
and enjoyment—but in the meridian of life, conquered 
and shackled, it was glad to seek for freedom and 
oblivion within the narrow confines of the grave. 

Mrs. Weymer and her daughter were left desti- 
tute, and as they are incapable of supporting them- 
selves, they generously make an equal distribution 
of their time among such of their acquaintance as 
shrink from suggesting that their room would be 
preferable to their company. And this is the fruit of 
female vanity. 








SONNET.—AN ATOM. 


Tue tiny Atom that eye scarce can see, 
Possesses powers which rule each ponderous world ; 
And the uncounted globes from His hand hurled, 
Like luminous sand, throughout immensity, 
Are regulated by the law that binds 
Together this poor grain of dust. To scan 
its essence, too, transcends the skill of man— 





Hid is its nature from all finite minds— 
Light, heat, attraction act in it the same 
As in yon sup, a million fold of earth; 
On it, impressed by Him who gave it birth, 
The self-same law which one well known to fame 
Seized as the golden talismanic key, 
Which now unlocks great Nature’s highest mystery. 
Ww. ALEXANDER. 








BASTIAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir was really a splendid dinner. The fine old 
organist of the Ducal Chapel was in his most bril- 
liant humor. He was celebrating his silver wedding 
with his office. Children and children’s children 
were gathered round the long table, besides his 
cousin, the apothecary from L——, the court- 
preacher, the chapel director, with their families, and 
myself; and, at the head of all, the venerable mother 
and her husband, our jovial host. 

** And now,” said the organist, as the meat was 
removed, the cake, so beautifully adorned with 
flowers, was cut, and the fine Burgundy circulated 
freely, ‘‘now, Margaret, dear, bring me Bastian.” 

The children of the good old man, who knew well 
what was coming, for they were all acquainted with 
the story, were instantly quiet, and the rest of us 
ceased all loud laughter, as the mother brought in 
a portrait ina gilt frame, and, with an air almost of 
solemnity, placed it behind the father, so that we 
could all see it. ‘ That is Bastian,” said the organist; 
‘ves, that is Bastian,’’ cried the little ones, who 
had recognized him. ‘‘What do you think of the 
face, my honored friend ?”’ asked the host of me. 


I—in truth I had never seen a more repulsive 


countenance. A few straggling white hairs were 
scattered upon the half-bare scalp, little sparkling 
eyes were buried under white, bushy eye-brows, a 
long, deep scar, almost divided the left cheek in two, 
and a Judas-like chin stretched far out from beneath 
the mouth, which was extended in a truly demoniac 
smile. Add to this that the face appeared to be at 
least seventy years old, and regarded you with a 
most malicious expression from whatever side you 
observed it. 

I was silent, for I did not know what I ought to 
say. The others were also silent. ‘I see,’ re- 
sumed the organist, ‘I see very well what you 
think and feel at sight of this picture. Listen, now, 
and hear what kind of a man this Bastian was, and 
what an influence he has exerted upon my life. Five- 
and-twenty years ago to-day I was installed as 
organist of the Ducal Chapel, and on this day will I, 
if you, my dear guests, will permit me, and I do not 
disturb you in eating and drinking, relate the com- 
mencement of the last act of my life. I must; it is 
my sacred duty.” 

“QO! we all desire it!”? we cried, and the organist 
began. 

“It was indeed a sad cold night in December, 
when, twenty-six years ago, the village of B——, of 
which I was chief organist, was burnt down. The 
whole village was buried in slumber, when, about 
midnight, the dreadful cry of fire was heard. I and 
my Margaret had scarcely time to spring out of bed, 
hurry on our clothes, throw our little Gottlieb’s coat 
over him, and wrap our poor baby in the coverlid of 





the bed ; for the fire had broken out in the house of 
our next neighbor. The removal of our property 
was not to be thought of—the raging wind made vain 
every attempt to extinguish the flames, and soon all 
B—— was a sea of fire. 

There we stood shivering in the meadow behind 
the burning village, listening to the noise of the 
falling rafters, the cries of the catcle, and the wailing 
and screams of our friends. Then (the flames had 
already caught my roof and the front room,)—then, 
for the first time, I recollected—I tore mys2lf away 
from my wife and children, and rushed into my 
dwelling. I wished to rescue what was more pre- 
cious to me than life itself—my three hundred pre- 
ludes for the organ, which had cost me ten years’ 
labor to compose. I heard a cry of anguish from my 
wife behind me, but I pressed on through smoke and 
flame. 

Scorched and half-stifled, but holding the book in 
my hand, I returned, and cried out to Margaret, 
‘God be praised, wife, my organ-preludes—I have 
them safe!’? Ah! it was the only thing that we 
could snatch from destruction ; and as the sun rose 
the beautiful village, with its school-house and 
church, lay in ruins. 

For ten years I had been quietly, usefully happy 
here; and now suddenly we had become beggars, 
vagabonds, for there was no hope of the rebuilding 
of the village, or the church, and just as little of 
the protection or assistance of the gracious count, 
our lord. He had been absent many years, reveling 
in Paris. And yet my courage did not fail me. 
‘Be comforted, Margaret,’ I said, to my weeping 
wife, “God has still left us life, and our innocent 
darlings; cheer up. Have we not relatives and 
friends in the capital? They will not Jet us want. 
And have I not my preludes? O, Margaret, you 
will soon see how greedy the publishers will be for 
them, and how thankful they will be to give ready 
money for them.” 

I took the little four-years-old Gottlieb, now Mr. 
Secretary there, by the hand, Margaret carried the 
infant, who cried piteously, the little witch ; she is 
now the wife of our worthy commissioner there; 
and so we set out for the capital, I, indeed, bare- 
headed—for I had lost my hat in rescuing my organ- 
preludes. As we rested for a moment upon the hill 
where the three lindens stand, and looked back for 
the last time to the place where our unfortunate 
village had stood, and as the morning sunbeams 
were just beginning to color the dark clouds of smoke, 
Margaret said, sadly, ‘‘We have nothing now but 
each other, our love—’’ 

“‘ And our Heavenly Father, who will not forsake 
us,” said I, and commenced joyfully the old hymn : 

Thy ways are just and true, O Lord. 
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I had, indeed, only five guilders in my pocket ; but 
then did not the wealthy tanner, our cousin, live 
only four miles off in the suburbs of the capital ? 
Did not his honorable worship, the chief justice, live 
there in S—— street, who had stopped once, with 
his wife and child, for three days at our house, when 
his carriage Was overturned, and his old aunt’s hip 
put out of joint? Had he not a thousand times called 
me his charming friend, and promised to requite my 
willing services at the earliest opportunity? Were 
there not in the same blessed capital three music 
stores? Could these fail me? Were we not well 
provided for in one way or another? And had we 
not one best friend in the capital and everywhere— 
our dear Lord God? 

In truth, never did a poor family who had just lost 
every thing, and were almost fainting with hunger 
and fatigue, greet the turrets of a city, glancing in 
the rays of the setting sun, with more joyful sensa- 
tions. Half dead, we stood before the ample man- 
sion of our cousin, the tanner. Chattering with cold, 
I pulled the bell, which echoed loudly through the 
vaulted hall, and aroused such a barking of dogs that 
the little Gottlieb, in terror, hid himself in the folds 
of his mother’s gown. ‘‘ Who’s there?’’ asked our 
cousin, from the second-story window. 

“Tt’s we,” was my answer, “Andreas, from 
B——, with his wife and children. Open the door 
quickly, cousin, you will not soon be rid of us.” 

‘** What !”’ cried our cousin, ‘‘ what do you want, 
and why do you come here with all your baggage ?”’ 

“Why?” was my reply, ‘‘ because we were burnt 
out last night, and have lost every thing. So don’t, 
pray, stop to question us, worthy cousin, but have 
the door opened, and let something warm be brought 
for your cousin, my wife, for we are almost dead 
with hunger and cold. 

“Ah!” growled our cousin, ‘‘see the vagabonds 
there! Go to the tavern if you are hungry; you will 
get nothing from me. Our relationship is not sonear 
if your wife’s father was my father’s brother. Go 
to the Red Ninepin; I will send you something to- 
morrow.”’ 

* Cousin !’’ I cried, “ cousin, Iam Andreas, from 
B—— ; do you hear, it is Andreas !”’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ cried our cousin, and closed 
the window. 

And there we stood again in the bitter coid, with 
the night fast approaching. My wife and children 
trembled and wept, but I said, “Fie, Margaret, 
thy cousin is not worth thy tears ;’’ and we proceeded 
to the Red Ninepin, because we did not wish to 
trouble the chief justice on this first evening. We 
Were soon seated in the warm inn-parlor, and the 
hostess brought us refreshing soup. This, and our 
pleasant prospects for the morrow, made us forget 
our sweet cousin and our sorrow; and we grew so 
cheerful that I committed a little excess, and ordered 
a cheese and a can of beer with our bread and butter. 
Ah! thought I, the chief justice and the publishers 
will pay for every thing. 

Comforted, we sunk down upon the hard straw, 
and slept soundly and dreamlessly on to the mys- 


-in the street. 





terious and momentous to-morrow. It was the 
seventeenth of December, twenty-six years ago to- 
day. At9o’clock, as early as I thought it proper 
to visit people of distinction, I set my poor caravan 
in motion, after we had taken leave of the cunning 
host of the Red Ninepin, who extorted from us two 
guilders for the preceding evening, and soon we 
arrived at S—— street. 

Here we were otherwise received than at the 
tanner’s. The chief justice had us shown imme- 
diately into the parlor, and came down stairs with 
his pipe in his mouth to see us. I told him briefly 
of our misfortune, and who I was; and I hoped that 
our charming friend would set himself instantly 
to relieve us by counsel and assistance. But his 
Honor did not recognize us, and found it impossible 
to call to mind the incident of the overturned car- 
riage, and the old aunt’s broken hip. I tried to assist 
his memory, but it availed nothing—he could not re- 
member us. Still our misfortune touched him, and 
he pressed a crown piece into my hand as he po- 
litely showed us to the door. But I threw it back 
to him as the door closed, and stood again with my 
weeping wife and children in the public street. 

‘“‘ Margaret,”’ I said, “‘go back with the children 
to the Red Ninepin. I will soon bring help, and that 
of the right kind. The deuce take the tanner and 
the chief justice. Let us choose the better part— 
the certainty. Ah! out with your purses, you pub- 
lishers! Whoever of you bids highest shall have 
them,” and grasping my organ-preludes, I walked 
briskly on, still bare-headed, to an open bookstore, 
not many paces distant. Here a little man in steel- 
spectacles crept from behind a table, and asked me, 
with a stare, who I was, and what I wanted. I 
knew immediately from his short, peevish questions, 
that this little man must be the publisher himself. 
I replied as shortly, that I was the Cantor Andreas, 
from B——, a pupil of the great Bach; and that I 
brought with me three hundred organ-preludes, com- 
posed by myself, for publication, which he should 
have for a fair price, and twenty presentation copies. 
But the little man seemed to think my book, which 
I held toward him, hardly worthy of a glance, and 
assuring me that it was not a currentarticle, and that 
he could make no use of the thing, he showed me 
to the door, and crept growling behind his table 
again. 

Stunned, as by a thunder-clap, I stood once more 
This I had not expected. Three hun- 
dred organ-preludes after Sebastian Bach, no current 
article! My splendid work, which had occupied 
me ten long years, a thing that no use could be made 
of! A shivering and trembling seized me, but still 
I tried, though hopelessly, several other bookstores, 
where the same scene was enacted, with but little 
variation. Everywhere I was repulsed, and no one 
would even look at my work. 

O, cruel fate! My last firm, joyful hope was fled ; 
what should I say to my anxious wife at the Red 
Ninepin! Would not the wretched intelligence sink 
her to the earth ? 

I held the weary work of ten long years in my 
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hands, and there was no one who would give me a 
farthing for it! What should I donow? What re- 
mained for me and my poor hungry little ones ! 

With tears I passed by the great houses that had 
no help for me, across the market-place, where 
every thing needful was exposed for sale, and heaped 
up in superfluity, but none of it was to fall to 
my share, and so on to the miserable inn where I 
should meet Margaret with my sorrowful news. 
My thoughts were, indeed, far more distressing than 
when I stood in the field behind my burning house. 
Then there came to me, I can’t tell how, the sixth 
verse of the beautiful hymn, and, just as I passed 
by the house of my lord chief justice, I could not 
restrain myself, and sung, in a loud voice, 


Hope on, thou suffering brother, 
Hope, and be undismayed, 
Thy God will bring thee succor, 
In wo he ’ll lend his aid. 
His love is ever near thee, 
Be patient, thou, and wait, 
His sun of joy shall cheer thee, 
Blame not thy weary fate. 

The passers-by might well have thought me insane, 
but I was wonderfully comforted, and greeted my 
wife and children, who came out of the Red Nine- 
pin to meet me, with the joyful cry, 

“Victoria ! dear wife, we are adopted by our dear 
Lord, and found worthy of a severe trial, for ‘ whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ As to the publishers, 
they are nothing ; they consider works of genius only 
as articles of merchandise. But we will not remain 
here an hour longer. Come, take the little ones, and 
let us go to Z , tothe apothecary. He is also our 
cousin, but he is poor, and so he will be humane, 
our want will touch him, and he will not disown us.”’ 

“‘ Andreas,’’ interrupted the worthy apothecary, 
and stretched his hand across the table to the nar- 
rator, ‘‘ Andreas, you knew my heart. Indeed I 
would not have forsaken you, if you had come to 
me, although want was then pinching me sorely. 
But go on with your story.” 

**My wife,” resumed the organist, ‘‘when she 
heard how every thing had failed, could not restrain 
her grief. There was nothing left for us but to take 
the road to Z——, which was seven miles off. I 
was quite blue in the face from cold, and the sharp 
frosty wind blew through my hair.” 

** Andreas,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘this will never do, 
you must have a cap, you will freeze.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I am cold,’ was my answer—but where 
shall [ get a cap? We have only three guilders 
left, and if I give them for a cap, how shall 1 get to 
p SERRE 2” 

“Comfort yourself,” said Margaret, ‘‘I have for- 
tunately found in my pocket my silver thimble, and 
a handkerchief that we do not want. They will 
provide for us, and a cap you must have.”’ 

“In God’s name, then,’”? said I, and we stepped 
into the store of Kilian B——, the furrier. It was, 
as I have said, the 17th of December, and midday, 
when fate—ah! what am I saying? when our 
Heavenly Father guided us thus. 

The master-furrier had many beautiful caps, but 
they were all too splendid and too dear for me. 





“We have one just in hand,” said he, “a very 
fine fur cap, which I can let the Herr Andreas have 
for three guilders, but the Herr Andreas must wait 
a half an hour until the man has finished it.” I was 
quite satisfied. My wife and children, in the mean- 
time, gathered round the stove to warm themselves, 
and I related my woful story to the furrier, who 
listened with heartfelt sympathy. He was, indeed, 
so moved by my distress that he promised to let me 
have the cap half a guilder cheaper. 

‘¢ What !’’ croaked some one, whom I had not be- 
fore observed, from the corner of the room, ‘‘ Master 
Kilian, are you crazy? The beautiful cap, which 
would be worth more between brothers; give it to 
me, I will give you four guilders for it.” 

Terror, as if the devil had suddenly appeared, 
palsied my tongue. The monster, a little old man 
in a brown coat, who knew my suffering condition, 
for he had heard every thing, drew near us, took 
several pinches of snuff, stepped up to my children, 
and said, with a malicious smile, while he pinched 
Gottlieb’s cheeks, ‘‘ Hi, hi, hi, you young rogue, 
why didn’t you die. But perhaps you will freeze 
before night—Hi, hi, hi.”’ 

“‘ Sir,” cried my wife, “are you a man, a Chris- 
tian? Can you take the cap from my poor husband?” 

‘‘ Why not?” laughed the man; ‘I want it my- 
self, and I’li give four guilders for it.” 

‘“‘ No, sir,’’ said the kind master, “ I have promised 
the Herr Andreas the cap, and he shall have it.”’ 

‘¢ Well, do as you please,”’ replied the little man, 
“but he shall not have it under four guilders, so I 
say, and so it shall be. Do you understand, Master 
Kilian ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the other in surprise, ‘‘I under- 
stand; and as Herr Andreas plays the organ so well, 
whilst the man is finishing the cap, he can amuse 
himself there with the piano.”? There was in the 
room a tolerable instrument upon which the master’s 
children were taught; and without waiting for a 
second invitation, I seated myself, opened my vo- 
lume of preludes, and played boldly, at first with 
angry vehemence, but gradually more and more 
quietly, as the heavenly power of harmony operated 
like balm upon my wounded heart. At last I ended 
with my favorite hymn, 

Thy ways are just and true, O Lord, 

and rejoiced to see that even the brown demon, at- 
tracted by the harmony, had crept, like Rameau’s 
spider, to my side. But when I had finished, the 
monster croaked out, with his malicious laugh, 
“ All that, hi, hi, hi, will do the Herr organist no 
good here. Money is the watchword. The cap 1s 
done. Let him bring out his four guilders, or the 
cap is mine.” 

O Heaven! I had not a farthing in the world be- 
side the three guilders. My own and my wife’s 
entreaties that the master would hold to his first pro- 
mise, had no effect. ‘If I would,’ said Kilian, 
shrugging his shoulders, “‘I could not ; and you must 
pay the four guilders, or the old man must have the 
cap.” The old fellow laughed spitefully, and re- 
commended me, under these circumstances, to go 
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back tothe Red Ninepin, and wait until the weather 
was milder. But, exasperated by his malice, we 
resolved not to wait any longer, and I cried, ‘‘ Away! 
away from here—from this Sodom, to Z——, to our 
cousin Benjamin.’? Margaret drew out the hand- 
kerchief, and I offered it with the three guilders. 

But the old brown-coat pushed the handkerchief 
back, and offered to lend me a guilder, and take 
my organ-preludes for security. 

What couldI do? Hard as it was for me to leave 
my work in such hands, and to be this man’s debtor, 
I had to bite the sour apple ; for the master, to whom 
I had offered in preference to pledge the manuscript, 
ata sign from the old man, refused; so the latter 
paid me the guilder, took my dear book, and went 
off with a scornful laugh. 

‘** Who is that demon?” I asked the master. 

‘** That is Bastian,’”? was the reply. ‘‘ What he 
does may be for the best; but if he has forced me to 
take a guilder more for the cap than I intended to, 
he cannot hinder me from having a cup of hot coffee 
made for you poor people, and that, and a couple of 
fresh rolls, you shall have immediaiely. 

The kind wife of the master willingly obeyed 
his commands, and in a few minutes we were re- 
freshed by the nourishing drink, and the fine white 
rolls. Gratefully we took our leave of the worthy 
furrier ; We were warm and satisfied, and upon my 
head was the excellent fur cap. But, just Heaven ! 
scarcely had we proceeded two squares from the 
city, on the road to Z——, when two police officers, 
accompanied by the brown-coat, stepped up to us. 
“There they are,” said the latter, pointing to us, 
“take them along.” 

“What!” cried I; “‘ what do you want with us? 
we are honest people.” 

“Honest people!’ grinned the old man, “ we 
shall see.” 

All my protestations, all my wife’s tears availed 
nothing ; we were borne off, and now and then | 
saw the demon laughing scornfully at us, whilst the 
officers muttered something about beggars and vaga- 
bonds. So we went back to the town. 

At last they opened the grated door of a house, 
which stood alone in the street. ‘In with you,’’ 
cried the old man—and we stepped into a little room 
which opened into a larger apartment. 

“Sir,” said I to the old man, angrily, ‘‘ appa- 
rently you are the head-jailor, and certainly the 
prince could not have chosen a better; but tell me 
what law we have broken. Are we not miserable 
enough. Must we languish in prison ?”’ 

“Let the Herr organist compose himself,” replied 
Bastian, after the others had departed, ‘‘ and permit 
me to ask him if he intends to remain here, or go 
to Z——.,”” 

“T will go to Z——,” I cried, witha bitter laugh ; 
“to Z———, and-shake from my feet the dust of this 
godless city.” \ 

‘“‘ Well, then,”’ said the old man, ‘‘I cannot help 
you. Herr Andreas must remain under arrest.’ 
And with this he withdrew, and I heard him lock 
the door behind him. 








My dear wife threw herself into my arms, weep- 
ing loudly, and I myself was inconsolable. A 
beggar, a vagabond, and now a prisoner too! It was 
toomuch, For some time we could not compose 
ourselves, and scarcely noticed that the room was 
furnished with every convenience. At last we ob- 
served things more closely, and went into the adjoin- 
ing chamber. There were two neat beds, and even 
the cradle for the little child was not forgotten, so 
that I was obliged to confess that, for a jail, every 
thing was arranged remarkably well. 

But we were still more surprised when, toward 
evening, an old, hobbling crone brought us a can of 
beer, with a pipe and tobacco, and placed upon the 
table a lighted candle, and a hymn book. ‘ Mar- 
garet,”’ said 1, “‘ what can this mean? Are we sen- 
tenced to death, and are they performing the last 
kind offices for us ?”’ 

But we were the most amazed when, an hour 
afterward, the old crone spread the table and brought 
in soup and roast meat. ‘It must be so, Andreas,”’ 
cried Margaret, ‘‘ we are sentenced to death, and 
this is the last meal. God be merciful to our poor 
children !”’ 

I was, indeed, greatly alarmed; but then I re- 
flected that we had broken no law, and that we 
were in the capital of a just and humane prince, who 
would not suffer us to be condemned unheard. These 
reflections revived our courage, and we took the 
hymn book and sung a hymn; then seated ourselves 
at the table, and partook of the excellent supper, 
after which we resigned ourselves, in our soft beds, 
to the repose of good consciences. 

Soon after daybreak a delicious breakfast was 
brought in, and the old man appeared again, and 
asked me, spitefully, if I still intended to go to Z——. 
He received the same answer as upon the preceding 
day, and the consequences were also the same. 
But the dinner and supper were extremely good. 

So three days went by, and we wanted for nothing, 
except freedom and an explanation of our strange 
circumstances. This we had on the morning of 
the fourth day. An elderly gentleman, with a packet 
of papers, entered our room. ‘‘ How goes all with 
you, Herr Andreas?” said he. 

‘* How ?”’ cried I, ‘‘ as it must with a poor, burnt- 
out organist, shut up in jail.’’ 

‘* What the devil, sir! you don’t think this house 
is a jail, do you?” said the stranger. 

‘¢ What else is it?’? returned I; ‘“‘and is not the 
demon, whom you call Bastian, head jailor ?” 

“Sir, are you mad ?”’ said the gentleman, who, 
as I afterward learnt, was the director of the music 
in the Ducal Chapel. ‘‘ Bastian a demon? Bastian, 
the noblest of men, whom you and your family have 
to thank for your good fortune ?” 

I was in a maze, and begged him for God’s sake 
to solve the riddle for me. 

The director seated himself beside me, and told 
me, for he knew all, what had befallen me. Bastian 
was an old pensioned officer of the former prince, 
but was much esteemed by the present sovereign, 
who, through him was continually performing acts 
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of benevolence, and who consulted him in all mat- 
ters of importance. Nevertheless, the old man had, 
in his youth, undergone the bitterest trials. A faith- 
less wife had rewarded his love with the most per- 
fidious treachery, and his own son, who had fallen 
many years since under the executioner’s axe in a 
foreign land, had attempted his father’s life. All 
this had bleached his hair and bowed his form, and 
had given him the appearance of a misanthrope, 
although there was not one drop of evit in his heart. 
Yet he was almost ashamed of evincing any of the 
gentler emotions. ‘On this account,’’ said the di- 
rector, ‘‘ whenever he is overcome by emotion, he 
takes enormous pinches of snuff, laughs scornfully, 
and says the bitterest things. This, and the scar 
which so disfigures his face, and which he received 
in Italy from the sabre of a bandit whilst engaged in 
the rescue of his sovereign’s life, makes him, to those 
who do not know him well, an object of distrust; 
yes, he is to many a kind of bug-bear.”’ 

He had been moved by the account which I had 
given of my misfortunes, and had instantly set to 
work to find a means of helping me. As I had told 
him that I was a pupil of the great Bach, and as he 
had seen my preludes, and heard me play, he had 
instantly conceived of a plan for my support, which 
it would be impossible to carry out if I insisted upon 
leaving the capital and going to Z—— ; forthe prince, 
upon whom the success of the plan depended, was 
absent upon a hunting-excursion, and could not return 
for several days. He had therefore placed every ob- 
stacle in the way of my journey, and even detained 
my preludes, in order to have a firm hold upon me; 
but when he saw that it was all in vain—ihat I was 
determined to go, he had brought me to this house, 
which was, indeed, no jail, but asummer-house which 
the prince had given to his faithful servant. And here 
the noble man had feasted us all, and in the mean- 
time arranged that I should give lessons upon the 
piano to the young princesses until something better 
for me should turn up. 

I was completely overcome by this recital, and 
involuntarily Margaret and I cried out, ‘“O thou 
good Bastian, forgive us our fault, for we knew not 
what we were doing.”’ 

‘* You do not know yet,’’ continued the director, 
‘‘ what Bastian is doing. But trust in God; all will 
end happily. To-morrow, at nine o’clock, the les- 
sons begin ; here is a little something for present use, 
and a piano-forte will be here presently.’’ 

He had scarcely finished when a magnificent in- 
strument was pushed into the room, and from behind 
it Bastian asked me again, spitefully enough ; ‘‘ Does 
the Herr organist still intend to go to Z——?”” 

** No, no!” I cried; ‘‘my noble benefactor, I will 
stay here; I will be industrious, and my little ones 
will bless you.” 

‘Hi, hi, hi,’’ laughed the old man, “ then we have 
done with the organist Andreas, and he can go 
where he chooses to. But if he does not want to 
go to his cousin in the suburbs, or to my lord chief 
justice, and if the jail here pleases him better than 
the Red Ninepin, he can remain here.’? 








**O, thou good, noble Bastian, how wert thou 
misunderstood!’ we all cried, interrupting the 
organist. ‘* Let us have the picture.” 

“Give us the picture here, dear grandfather,” 
cried the children ; and the good Bastian went round 
the table, was kissed and blest, and returned to his 
place, crowned with flowers. 

“Children and friends,” said our host, seriously, 
and with emotion, “ you are right. The noble man 
is now no longer among the living, but the dead 
live also. May our Bastian live in heaven.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay,’ we all cried, and emptied our glasses. 

‘¢ But now listen to what happened next,’’ con- 
tinued the organist. ‘My lessons to the princesses 
succeeded finely. Nothing was wanting for our 
comfort ; Margaret sewed and embroidered, and in 
the evenings we were entertained by Bastian’s noble 
and instructive conversation ; I always played for the 
old man, and every Saturday [ received my ducats. 

O friends, that was a heavenly life! But once, 
when I was with the princesses, and was improvis- 
ing boldly upon the splendid grand piano—the prince 
stood behind me. 

I really thought I should have dropped. But the 
prince tapped me upon the shoulder, and said, 
“Bravo, friend! you must try the organ of St. 
James.”’ 

Ah! this had long been my most earnest wish. 
Often on Sunday had I stood behind the organ-bench, 
upon which sat the old organist who, though seventy- 
two years old, managed the splendid instrument 
with a master’s art; and I had narrowly observed 
the register and stops. But I had never had the 
courage to ask the cross old man to let me playa 
hymn upon it. I knew that Bastian had given him 
my preludes, but still the old man, a victim to gout, 
had never thought me worthy a friendly glance. 
For two weeks the gout had disabled him, and one 
of his pupils had been bungling upon this most mag- 
nificent organ of the first church in the capital. 
The next week the old organist sent to me to say that 
I might play on the following Sunday. Heavens! 
how happy I was! I could scarcely wait for the 
blessed day. It was a high-day, and the people 
streamed in ; I knew that the whole court was assem- 
bled in the church. Ah! with what sensations did 
I take my seat at the organ. With what emotions 
I saw the whole choir of the Ducal Chapel around 
me, and at their head the director ! 

Terror seized me when the stern old master, the 
organist, stepped up to my side, his disabled right 
hand in a sling, and Bastian stood upon my left. 

I commenced with a long, deep note from the 
pedal, and then I struck the fullest chords of the 
splendid instrument. Like a tempest I then went 
through the chromatic gamut up and down, and led the 
sound to the highest pitch of discord and horror. 
Then suddenly all was siill, and I let the trumpet-stop 
sound entirely alone, without accompaniments ; again 
the full chords thundered threateningly, and again 
was heard the trumpet solo. At last all the tones 
united in an intoxicating harmony which filled the 
church with a mass of sound, in the midst of which 
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angel-voices seemed to glorify and praise the Al- 
mighty; then I brought in the hymn, ‘“ To God in 
Heaven alone be praise,”’ powertully, but perfectly 
simply, without ornament of any kind. 

Then came the music selected for the day. The 
director placed tle thorough bass before me. The 
introduction was a magnificent psalm of Handel’s, 
which was commenced by a brilliant and well- 
trained orchestra. I played my part with discretion 
and precision, but when in my last long organ solo, 
I developed my full power, and, bringing the whole 
register to my aid, artistically introduced and min- 
gled in the ¢hema of the first hymn, I remarked that 
the old organist, who had been moving discontent- 
edly around, withdrew. The introduction was at 
an end, and now came the first hymn to be sung. 
Oh, Heaven! it was my favorite—* Thy ways are 
just and true, O Lord.’? The director had told me 
before that it was customary here for the organist to 
play a long prelude before the first hymn, in which 
he could display his skill, and that I might delay 
the commencement of the singing a quarter of an 
hour. 

I did not need to be told this twice, but when the 
minister at the altar had finished reading from the 
Bible, I drew out all the trumpet stops, and began 
with a majestic adagio. With my left foot upon 
the pedals, I then introduced in a powerful fugue all 
the parts of the hymn, which | carried out after the 
manner of my great master. 

Suddenly the whole tone changed. Soft, bewil- 
dering sounds rolled like waves of the sea around 
the vast dome, while the pedal murmured solemnly, 
and the soul, seized with doubt and anguish, seemed 
sinking in the foaming sea, but there—high in the 
sunny clouds—rung out the clear angel-voice—‘‘ Thy 
Ways are just and true, O Lord.” It was indeed 
the voz humana stop which I had drawn out, and, 
while I continued the air with my left hand, I ac- 
companied with my right and the pedal. And so I 
closed the prelude, introducing in the last few bars 
the exquisite bell-accompaniment. 

Not a breath was heard throughout the immense 
building. Bastian had been for some time laughing 
maliciously and taking huge pinches of snuff, when, 
just as the hymn itself was about to commence, sud- 
denly the old organist shot out from behind the 
organ, and whispered in a voice that sounded like 
thunder in my ears—‘‘ Get down from the bench! 
He,” turning to one of his pupils, ‘ he will play 
the hymn.’’ As if struck by lightning, I left the 
seat. I thought all had gone well, but I saw myself 
sent ignominiously from the place of which, indeed, 
I was not worthy, and now I must hear a stupid 
schoolboy bungle over that magnificent hymn. Like 
a condemned felon I stepped toward a stool which 
stood by the organ, and seated myself trembling in 
every limb. No one spoke to me. Bastian stood 
leaning against the railing, and all the others avoided 
me, regarding me with looks of aversion. I could 
scarcely stay until the sermon was ended; I heard 
not one word of it. I could think of nothing but my 
misfortune, and of my stupidity in not knowing be- 





fore that my performance was g@od for nothing. A 
further trial was not to be thought of, and deeply 
chagrined, I crept home, where I told Margaret, 
with tears, how dreadfully every thing had gone, 
and that now all our prosperity here was most 
probably at anend. I could not eat a mouthful of 
dinner. I had no consolation, for Bastian had not 
yet come home. 

But at three o’clock, (ah, dear friends, it is im- 
possible to describe what happened then,) at three 
o’clock the director, the old organist and Bastian 
entered my room. ‘ Now,” thought I, “all will 
be over; they have most probably come to dismiss 
me from my place.” 

My very despair gave me strength and presence 
of mind, and I cried out to them—‘ O do not trouble 
yourselves, gentlemen, I know well enough how 
miserably I have played, and that I must now en- 
dure your reproaches, but I cannot for my life do 
any thing better, and certainly I played as well as 
your stupid schoolboy.’’ 

A burst of laughter from all three interrupted me, 
and the director turned me round and cried, “ An- 
dreas, are you really mad, or are you only feigning 
madness? You have to-day, without knowing it, 
stood the proof gloriously. . Andreas, you are now 
organist of St. James’.” 

“How! What do you say? proof—gloriously— 
organist’’—I stammered, and sank upon a seat. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ replied Bastian, and unfolded the 
prince’s certificate. But the letters danced before 
my eyes, I could not understand a word, and Mar- 
garet stood speechless with open mouth. 

** | beg you, for God’s sake, gentlemen,’’ I sighed, 
‘give me a sound box on the ear, that I may awake, 
for certainly this is the delirium of a dream.’’ 

“ No dream at all,” said the director ; ‘‘ hear how 
every thing has happened, and then you may box 
your ears yourself for your stupidity in not under- 
standing it before. Bastian, some time ago, pro- 
posed you to the prince as a substitute for our wor- 
thy friend here, who has long wished to retire, but 
would not give up his post to any but a skillful 
master ; and when he had tried your preludes, and 
commended them highly to the prince, nothing re- 
mained but to see if you understood the practice as 
well as the theory—”’ 

‘‘ And,” broke in the old organist, ‘‘ I did not let 
you play immediately, because I wished you first 
to become familiar with the instrument and the re- 
gister. And we arranged that your trial should take 
place without your knowing any thing about it, so 
that terror might not cramp your fingers—”’ 

‘‘ And,’’ continued the director, ‘‘ on this account, 
I placed before you to-day that difficult psalm of 
Handel’s, which puts an organist to the proof indeed. 
How you succeeded you can judge best yourself 
when I tell you what an effect you produced upon 
our worthy old friend here. Scarcely had you left 
the organ bench when he seized me with his left 
hand, and entreated me to go home with him and 
witness an execution. I did not know what he 
meant, but I went with him. We had hardly en- 
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tered his door whea he called out in dreadful tones, 
‘ Wife, bring me an axe!’ 

““¢An axe!’ asked the good woman, terrified, ‘ an 
axe, Mattheus? What is the matter? What are you 
going to do?’ 

“¢An axe, I say! I will chop off my useless 
fingers. Wife,I tell you, you have never heard the 
organ played in your life. My thrumming—the 
most old-fashioned, shallow thing, in comparison 
with Andreas. And I never mean to touch the 
keys again. I will do as the Bible bids. ‘If thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.’ 
Did not the fellow make a perfect mockery of me? 
Did not your old husband sit there behind the organ 
with the bellows-blower, and cry like a fool, while 
the rascal there upon the bench was figuring away 
with the voz humana. O wife! if I had let him 
play the hymn through, who knows what he might 
have done, and whether I should not have fallen 
upon his neck before the whole chapel, and dis- 
graced myself entirely. But I made Habakkuk play 
it, and in listening to his false harmony recovered ir 
some degree my composure. But now that I think 
of it, if I should cut off my fingers and cast them 
from me, how would that help the good Andreas? 
Therefore, director, let us go directly to the palace ; 
church is ended, and this affair must be settled im- 
mediately.’ 

‘*¢ You are right, old friend,’ said I, and away 
we went to the prince, with whom, as we expected, 
we met Bastian. 

“The prince was delighted with your playing; 
he sends you here your diploma as organist of St. 
James’, and he has pensioned our old friend here.” 

The scales, dear friends, fell from my eyes at the 
director’s story. I was really and truly, then, or- 
ganist of the ducal chapel. I danced madly round 
the room, first embracing Bastian, then the director, 
then Margaret, then the.old organist, and then the 
stove. Wine was brought, and in the whole capital 
there were none happier than we. We were as 
happy as we are to-day. But none of those good 
men are here to-day. 

Before the end of the year we buried the worthy 
old organist, and Bastian arranged it so that just a 
year from the seventeenth of December, when I had 
first seen him in Master Kilian’s shop, I was for- 
mally installed in my office. Then you should have 
heard how I managed the splendid old organ. My 
living was secured to me; I was honored and re- 
spected. Really I played like a lion. 

Two years afterward our gracious prince was 
gathered to his fathers, and the good Bastian fol- 
lowed him, faithful even in death. The director, 
too, went home, but he has left us in his place a 
worthy son. 

The tanner failed. The chief justice died, but 
we, friends, we live sfill, and will, God willing, still 





enjoy life right heartily: Am I not still an amiable 
young fellow of sixty-five, hey, Margaret? And 
our prince, our gracious grand-duke, is if I remem- 
ber—” 

Two servants in the rich court livery here inter- 
rupted the happyold man. They brought in a heavy 
basket, and handed to the organist a note from the 
duke, which the old man opened with a trembling 
hand, and, while we stood up reverentl;, read aloud 
as follows : 


“My wortuy orp Frienp,—It is not unknown 
to me what a joyful event you celebrate to-day. 
Therefore I send you here a basket of my good Sil- 
lery champagne, and wish sincerely for both of us 
that we may celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
your installation, when you shall receive more 
speaking proofs of the satisfaction of yéur 

** Kindly disposed, ete.”’ 


Then the irrepressible cry broke forth, ‘“ Long 
live his Royal Highness the Grand-Duke, the gra- 
cious father of his country.” 

The champagne corks flew about, and in the joyous 
clamor no one could hear himself speak ; our spark- 
ling eyes were all the more eloquent. But suddenly 
the organist struck his glass with his knife, and 
cried ‘‘ Silence! siience, my friends. Something is 
still wanting here, and it must be brought. Marga- 
ret, the faithful fur cap still lives.” 

‘‘ Let us have it!’’ we all cried; ‘‘ let us have the 
fur cap.”” The mother brought the cap and placed 
it upon a salver in the centre of the table. 

In a moment we were all quiet, and I arose and 
began solemnly—“ Twenty-six years ago, O fur cap, 
you were born. You were, indeed, one of the 
meanest in Master Kilian’s store, but you were the 
instrument of a kindly Providence, who, through 
you, led his children to happiness, and how far be- 
hind you stand your former brethren, the sable, fox- 
skin, and ermine caps, long ago consigned to obli- 
vion, although they, no doubt, thought themselves 
worthy of a better fate. Little and insignificant 
thou mayest appear, but upon slight causes often 
hang great consequences. Through thee bless:ngs 
were brought upon the head that once wore thee. 
Therefore, long mayest thou live, O fur cap! In 
some safe cupboard may the destroying moth’ and 
gnawing mouse be far from thee; far from thee the 
sportive kitten also—and in later years may children 
and grandchildren thankfully aud lovingly remember 
who first wore thee.” 

*‘ Amen !”’ cried the whole assembly; ‘‘ Long live 
the fur cap! Long live all the caps in the world! 
Long live the Grand-Duke! And Bastian! And 
our noble host, and our dear mother! Long live 
the organ! Long live every thing!” we cried in 
our enthusiastic mirth, and we laughed, danced and 
sung until past midnight. 
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THE MOOSE DEER. 


Tuts gigantic deer, the largest of all the deer tribe, and 
which is distinguished from all others not only by the 
magnificence of its dimensions, but by the fact that it is the 
only one of the genus which is uncouth in its form, un- 
graceful in its attitudes, and awkward and ungainly in its 
action and gait, is identical in every respect with the Elk 
of Europe, no distinction being discernible on the closest 
examination. It must, however, on no account be con- 
founded with the great Wapiti Deer or American Elk, 
Cervus Canadensis, as it is in every respect different and 
distinct. The Moose-deer, which derives its name in the 
vernacular from its appellation in the Algonquin tongue, 
musu, is entirely a Northern, and more especially a North- 
Eastern animal, being most abundant in the British Pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in Maine, the 
northern part of New Hampshire, and the Adirondack 
Highlands of the State of New York, beyond which to the 
Westward it is never found south of the St. Lawrence, 
nor I think is there any reason to believe that its range 
has ever extended far to the west of this limit or south- 
ward to the Atlantic coast. In Lower Canada, on both 
Sides the St. Lawrence below Quebec, and on the north 
side so far as to Montreal, it is exceedingly abundant, but 
to the westward of that city it is rarely if ever found 
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(Cervus Alus.) 


south of the great Ottawa river. A single Moose was 
killed during the summer of 1849 by an Ojibwa Indian on 
the Severn river, which debouches into the north side of 
the great Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, the skull of which 
I saw myself, and it was asserted by the Indians gene- 
rally, that none of the race had been killed within the last 
fifty years, at nearly which distance of time it was a tra- 
ditional belief that one had been killed, a straggler, in the 
same vicinity. To the northward of this they roam as far 
toward the pole as the forest region extends, the Moose 
being, as we shall see when we come to speak of his 
structure and habits, as much adapted to the forest, as is 
the American Elk, or Wapiti, Cereus Canadensis, to the 
prairie. 

The original limits of these two great deer would seem 
to havc bcen originally almost identical as to their fron- 
tiers, the one beginning exactly where the other ceases to 
exist, and the one being as remarkably a western as the 
other is an eastern animal, The Elk was found originally 
from the western regions of Pennsylvania, if not through- 
out all the inland portions of that state, through all the 
intermediate states, a little way back from the sea-board, 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, in all of which it 
has now ceased to exist, to the great prairie states of the 
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west and the foot of the Rocky Mountains, in many of 
which it is still found frequeniJy, although it cannot be 
said to abound until you pass the Mississippi and even go 
beyond the cross timbers. Why this deer ever received 
the title of Cervus Canadensis, it is difficult to state, as I 
find no indication of its ever having existed in Canada, 
but 1 fancy it has arisen from a mistaken application of 
the French term Osignal or Elk to this animal, which is 
beyond doubt really applicable to the Moose, that animal 
being in fact, as I have observed, the Elk of Europe, and 
having the flat palmated horns of that species, whereas the 
Wapiti has the round branching antlers of the red deer of 
Europe, Cervus Elaphus, to which animal it bears a very 
strong analogy, and except in its vast superiority of size, 
closely resembles. 

The Moose is the largest of all the deer tribe, an old bull 
standing full eighteen hands high at the shoulder, or six 
feet common measure, while the cows do not fall short of 
fourteen or fifteen. The fore legs of this deer are very 
disproportionately long as compared to the hind legs, and 
the shoulder stands so much higher than the rump, that at 
a casual glance you would suppose the animal to be stand- 
ing up hill, His neck is so short and cumbrous that he 
cannot graze on the ground without much difficulty, strad- 
dling his fore-legs very wide apart, and even then gather- 
ing his food from a plain surface with great difficulty and 
even pain; he is not, however, a grazing animal by na- 
ture, though he may resort to it at times, from whim or 
for the lack of other means of subsistence, but essentially 
a browser, for which mode of feeding he is particularly 
adapted, being in a lesser degree of the same structure 
with the cameleopard, although the latter is loftier and far 
more exaggerated in the height of his foreparts, owing to 
tne immense altitude of the trees—a species of mimosa— 
which afford his favorite nourishment. Further than this, 
the huge, flexible, prehensile upper lip of the Moose, 
which he uses nearly as an elephant does his trunk, is of 
great service to him in collecting the leaves*and tender 
twigs of the birch and alder, which, with the tips of some 
of the evergreens, are his choice dainties. In the summer 
season, when the woods are alive with Pharaoh’s plague 
of flies and musquetoes, which seem to devote themselves 
with particular assiduity to the tormenting this great 
giant of the-wilderness, he delights to resort to marshy 
pools and lakelets, where he wades out till his head is 
barely above the surface, and lies there wallowing delici- 
ously all day long in the pure cold waters, safe from his 
winged persecutors, and browses in security on the float- 
ing leaves and buds of the water-lilies and on the aquatic 
grasses which he crops as he swims or wades about at his 
pleasure. 

The horns, for antiers they cannot correctly be called, 
of the male are an enormous and apparently useless appa- 
tatus, for the bull Moose fights principally with his huge, 
deeply-cloven hoofs, which he handles with great dex- 
terity, and with which he can inflict very heavy blows. 
They often weigh from fifty-six to sixty pounds the pair, 
and present a flat palmated surface, intersected upwardly 
by irregular ribs or ridges, each terminating in a short 
snag or rounded point, one of which is added every year 
until they attain their full stature. The weight of these 
is enormous, and accordingly when the animal runs, 
which he does at a heavy, awkward, shambling trot, he 
thrusts his nose high into the air, with his short, sturdy 
neck pointed upward, so that the horns are rested in some 
degree upon the back, partly it may be supposed for the 
purposes of support, and partly to avoid entanglement 
among the branches and thick-set stems of the cedar- 
swamps which they most frequent. These horns they 

shed annually in the spring of the year, and annually re- 





new, the surface being covered with a soft velvet-like 
fungus while they are young and tender, and gaining 
hardness and consistency till in the rutting season, which 
occurs in the latter summer and early autumn, they are 
perfect in size and formidable as weapons of offense, At 
this period the bulls may be heard roaring and bellowing 
throughout the mountain-gorges of the ranges which they 
frequent, in the evening especially, and in the early gray 
of dawn, and when they hear the lowing of the cows they 
come crashing through the forests with fierce and amor- 
ous heat, and if two rival sultans meet in the presence of 
a single sultana, wo to the weaker, for he must needs go 
to the wall after a desperate conflict fought out, as if by 
the knights of old, in the presence of the queen of love if 
not of beauty, whose caresses are to be the reward of the 
victor. 

Of this propensity foresters take advantage in the sea- 
son, by imitating the call of the cow Moose, which is 
easily done by blowing a peculiar note through a common 
cows-horn, the end of which is partially immersed in 
water, or on a trumpet made of birch or alder bark for this 
very purpose by the Indians, who are great adepts at its 
use, and rarely fail to extract a reply from the bulls, and 
ultimately to lure him up within a few feet of the circle 
of hemlock or cedar-boughs among which they await his 
coming full of amorous fury and proud defiance, with 
the ready gun which soon levels his branched honors in the 
dust. 

It not unfrequently happens that two bull Moose will be 
attracted by the same call, will bellow their responses to 
it through the echoing ravines and gorges, and will finally 
tear down through the rent and crashing underwood, and 
meeting with a roar of defiance do battle at outrance in the 
presence of the ambushed enemy, who watches for his ad- 
vantage at every instant of the fray, and rarely fails to 
bring down both of the competitors for an imaginary fair 
one, by a cowardly and ignoble triumph. And a magnifi- 
cent spectacle it must be to witness, alone and unassisted 
in the depths of the primeval forest, in the gray and sil- 
very moonlight, or in the purple dawn of autumnal morn- 
ing, the fierce and noisy jousting of two of these great 
forest champions. 

There is another mode of pursuing these great deer 
during the summer season, when they wade into the deep 
waters to eschew the myriads of flies, which is spoken of 
with rapture by those who have enjoyed it—that is, to 
make the wilderness your home, your hemlock-bed, and 
bark-roofed camp your dwelling-place, and with canoe 
and rod, and rifle, stealthily to paddle along the winding 
water-courses, keeping as much as possible within the 
shadows of the shore, and under the protection of the 
overhanging branches, when you can often steal up within 
easy gun-shot and bring them down with one well-directed 
bullet. The liberty, the independence, the rapturous ex- 
citement of this sort of life is entirely indescribable ; the 
delight with which you sleep in the free, fresh, odor- 
iferous air of the forest, with your soft, elastic hemlock- 
bed—sure preventive of all rheumatic pains—beneath you, 
and the blue vault, with all its diamond stars above you ; 
the zest with which you enjoy the meal of fresh trout 
from the river, or sweet digestible wild meat from the 
woods, the fruits of your own prowess; the health, the 
strength, the energy of mind and body which you earn by 
your ragged toil, and rude though savory food ; the perfect 
sense of hardihood and self-reliance, which you derive 
from thus owing every thing that ministers to your en- 
joyment, to your own skill and manhood; then, with the 
splendor of the American autumn weather, and the gor- 
geous woodland scenes which you -nust penetrate, these 
alone would pay you for your toils; cares there are none 
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in the woods, nor anxieties, nor ailings, nor sorrows— 
for these, with the ringing of door-bells at unseasonable 
hours, and the advent of matutinal duns, not to be satisfied 
save with the uttermost farthing, these are the growth 
of cities, and the tormentors of the civilized and cockney 
gentleman, unknown to the forest, and set at easy defiance 
by its hardy, happy inhabitant. Oh! give to others 
who will it, the luxuries of city life, the costly banquets, 
the rich wines, the fascinations of women, the madden- 
ing excitement of play, the ‘“‘venerem, et plumas, et 
ccenam Sardanapali,’’ but give me my hemlock shanty for 
my palace, my hemlock-bed for my couch of down, my 
rifle for my mistress, and my trusty Indian for my com- 
rade and my guide; and, winter or summer, scorching 
sun or deep-piled snow, the wilderness, give me the 
wilderness. ‘ The life in the woods for me.”’ 

When winter sets in cold and stern, then it is not the 
Moose’s paradise—rather it is his anti-paradise, and the 
winter of his discontent made glorious summer to his 
adversaries, who then hug hope to run him down by their 
strength of wind and limb, and to conquer him by open 
force and no unmanly fraud or base deceptions. 

Well aware that he cannot travel safely or feed easily 
and plentifully, when his goings to and fro are converted 
into painful flounderings through deep snow-drifts, or yet 
more painful plungings and breakings through the surface 
crusted with glassy ice, when the trees on which to 
browse are few and far between, no sooner do the first 
snows begin to fall than the Moose resort to one of two 
plans, each equally ingenious and equally adapted to the 
nature of the ground for which they are intended. Ifa 
bull intends wintering by himself, as sometimes occurs, 
wherefore we know not ; he seeks out some hill, and crosses 
and recrosses it a hundred times from summit to base, and 
from base to summit, and then girdles it with a hundred 
of parallels, intersecting the perpendiculars, all of slowly 
made and deeply trodden foot-paths, trampled down and 
beaten again, after each fresh suceeding snow-fall, till 
the whole snowy hill is cut up and checkered into a net- 
work of firm, hard-trotted paths, along which he can 
travel at whatever pace he lists, whether lazily lounge 
along to browse on the succulent shoots, or pounding 
away at his hard swinging trot, with his wide-spread hoofs 
crackling at every track, in full flight from his pursuers, 
at a rate of eight or nine miles an hour, with the advan- 
tage still of feeding as he goes, snatching a juicy morsel 
from every favorite bush as he dashes along. 

When the Moose adopts this mode of wintering, unless 
the party of hunters is sufficiently strong to posta number 
of persons on different stands along the Moose-paths to 
intercept him as he tracks their labyrinthine ways, it 
avails little or nothing to attempt him; for having many 
miles of hard-trodden paths on which to run, while his 
pursuers cannot follow them on account of their narrow- 
ness, but must blunder along their sides on snow-shoes, 
With little or no chance of tracking him, since the paths 
are so hard as to receive no impress from his hoofs, he 
will keep on running, a half-mile or so ahead of pursuers, 
without hurrying himself beyond his need till he shall 
worry out the strongest hunter, and so escape shot-free. 

The more usual method, however, for them to winter, 
is by yarding, as it is termed, or collecting into small 
bands or droves of greater or smaller numbers, but con- 





sisting in general of one old bull, two or,three younger 
males, three or four cows, and the calves of several years 
accompanying their dams—for it is not usual for the young 
to quit the cows until they are two or three years old— 
and then forming yards, or large spaces, well and regu- 
larly trampled down so as to be sunk between walls of 
snow several feet in height, containing within their area 
trees and shrubs enough to afford ample pasture for the 
herd during the whole continuance of the cold weather, 
and from these they never stir until the return of soft 
spring-time and the melting of the snows. , 

These yards are carefully hunted out by the Canadian 
Indians, and the tidings are brought into the garrison 
towns, and received with a perfect burst of enthusiasm 
by the officers of her majesty’s regiments quartered there, 
and having little to relieve the monotony of winter, ex- 
cept curling or tandem-driving, unless when a chance 
of a Moose-hunt raise a gay alarum. 

Rifles are hunted up, and bullets run, snow-shoes are 
buckled on, and the green-horns excite great sport for the 
old stagers, by kicking their own shins, and tumbling on 
theirown noses at every second stride. Blankets, and 
baskets of provision, not forgetting the ammunition, the 
spirit-flasks, the tobacco-pipes, and the tea-kettle, are 
packed upon the tobogins, or Indian sledges, made of light 
wood, to be drawn by the red-hanters through the open 
forests, and then away for the wild, broad, boundless 
snow-clad wilderness—the hard tramp by day, the blazing 
camp-fire, the leafy bed, the fragrant pipe, and the flow- 
ing bowl at night, and the sleep as sound and as warm 
beside the roaring pyre, with an untented heaven above, 
and a temperature 40 degrees below you, as though it 
were taken in a silken chamber, pillowed on down and 
canopied with velvet. 

And now the yard is reached, and one, or perhaps two 
deliberate and murderous shots are fired, and then away 
through the treacherous snow-drifts, away over the de- 
ceitful ice-crusts flounder the huge beasts at their speed 
in mortal terror. Away, hard on their traces, flying on 
fleet snow-shoes, follow the impetuous und shouting 
hunters. 

Sometimes for days that headiong chase endures, the 
weary beasts and worn-out men, lying up or encamping, 
perhaps not a quarter of a mile asunder, when light fails 
them, and they can run no longer, and with the break of 
dawn renewing the wild career for life or death, for de- 
feat or ignominious glory. That is no sport for boys or strip- 
lings, but hard work for strong, stout-hearted men. But 
the science and the pluck of man prevails in the end ; one 
by one the beasts are overhauled, the heaviest first and 
the weakest, a rifle-shot, and a shrill ‘* who-whoop” an- 
nounces the fall of the forest king—a slash of the keen knife 
steeps the snow with his life-blood, and away, away, over 
the crackling crust, with the keen winter’s wind warming 
itself against your face, and your heart thrilling with a 
rapture unknown to the laggard loungers of city side- 
walks, unsuspected by the sordid and selfish voluptuary. 

Such, friends, is the winter Moose-hunt of the Cana- 
dian wilderness. Try it, friends, once, and my life on it, 
each succeeding winter will find you rifle in hand, and 
snow-shoe on foot, in the interminable forest northward 
of Quebec, stretching thence on unbroken to the Arctic 
seas—for verily it is the king of American field-sports. 
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Allegretto con spirito. Rosai x 


Come to the old oak tree, By the light of the pale moon’s glance; 


Come witha foot- step free,. . . .And joininthe gipsies a: Come to the old oak 


By the light ofthe pale moon’s glance; Come witha foot - step free, 
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come tothe old oak tree, Where the brightest of brighteyes glance: Cometothe old oak 


Where the lightest of light feet dance, Then dance, 








light-est of light feet dance, Where the light-est of light feet 
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Spring with its early leaves, No storm-clouds are darkening 
And summer with all its flowers; The haunt of the free ; 
Here art in its beauty weaves But all here is sparkli 


n 
Over fair nature’s bowers. Come, &c. In beauty for thee. Then, &e. 








Art.—It has been said that the success of the Fine 
Arts is in an inverse ratio with the true strength and 
glory of nations, and Italy has been often quoted in illus- 
tration and in proof, This assertion is founded, perhaps, 
upon the idea that these Arts led the mind away from the 
rugged exercises which alone, it was supposed, could 
strengthen it. This is, in one view, correct; for, doubt- 
less, the mere love of the art, as art, love for the mere 
color, drawing, touch, light and shade, and all that go to 
make up what might be called the mechanical picture*— 
the mere love of these, to the exclusion of thought, is 
doubtless injurious to the mind; as, in the same way, a 
constant dwelling of the thought upon the words and con- 
struction of books will eventually unman the mind. 
That is, the constant presence of art, to the exclusion of 
nature, which is thoughtful, tends to effeminacy and 
sloth. But the assertion in connection with true art is 
false and baseless. 

What is Art, and what its purposes? We under- 
stand Art to be the exercise of those powers which Na- 
ture gives us to express our thoughts. Hence language, 
the utterance of the tongue, is art; and as it is the widest 
in its embrace of scope, so is it the first and noblest. But 
is language, the mere tongue sound, in itself, apart from 
all the related and connecting ideas, beneficial to the 
mind? It is doubtful at the least. That it is more than 
doubtful has been admitted, inasmuch as we have made a 
word to express our opinion of one who uses language, 
without connection with thought—we call him word- 
monger—showing that in words, at least, there must be a 
relation to thought. But nature has given us other 
powers of expression—other arts—and to doubt that these 
gifts are beneficial, is to doubt the providence of God; it 
is the misuse of them that injures. Araong these are what 
we call the Fine Arts, which have at least one advantage 
over the language of the tongue—their universality of 
apprehension. The sign languages of Egypt and Assyria 
are clearly understood to this day, and will forever be, 
inasmuch as they speak what all men know. Forms had 
the same signification then as now. The same passions, 
thoughts, sentiments, expressed themselves in forms then 
as now. 

Painting and sculpture are the auxiliaries and aids of 
language ; they may be called a language in themselves, 
as they address to our minds the ideas of another. In so 
far as any language serves to express a thought or senti- 
ment, so far it is of value. He is the complete orator 
who expresses great ideas in most fitting words; and 
in order to express the one, he must study to improve the 
other. So he is the greatest painter who clothes the 
highest and the noblest sentiments in the most suitable 
garb of form, light, shade, color, To the attainment of 
these ends, much painful labor is required; and, unfortu- 
nately, this long, laborious effort is often productive of 
injury to the art. This constant, yet necessary, dwelling 
upon the mere signs of ideas produces, frequently, no- 
thing but—wordmongering. 

In the study of the language is often lost the power of 
grasping and expressing ideas. Hence we have as many 
pictures, as many books filled with words, words, words, 
but, alack! no thoughts. The very loss of the irapelling 


* Throughout this article we have referred only to 
paintings, in order to simplify our illustrations. “But 


sculpture is subject to the same remarks, and, of course, 
mm nO Wise differs in its purposes from painting. 
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ideas destroying the language, even after it has been 
attained. 

True art is then the true expression of the mind. The 
purposes of art are therefore clear; they are the convey- 
ance to the mind of the beholder, in the most appropriate 
and suitable manner,—the thoughts or sentiments which 
the painter may conceive or entertain of the subject he 
treats. If it be a portrait, the painter should convey to 
those who look upon it, his idea of the character of the 
individual portrayed. If it be a view from Nature, it 
should still be the painter’s view, and the ideas he re- 
ceives from nature should be expressed clearly to the 
mind of the beholder, at least as clearly as the difference 
between the minds of the painter and beholder will ad- 
mit. If it be an historical or abstract ideal picture, still 
the painter should express Ais thoughts. We do not read 
a book to see our own ideas reflected from its page, but 
to see and converse with the views of others. So should 
it be with works of art; their purposes are the same, and 
they should be judged alike. 

We have alluded to the illustration which Italy is sup- 
posed to present in proof of the assertion so often made, 
that ‘‘a love for the Fine Arts increases in an inverse 
ratio with the true prosperity and strength of a nation.” 
Now, while we admit the fact, that art had only risen to 
greatness after, Italy had passed her zenith and was 
hastening to her fall, yet we deny that art, as we define 
it—that is,—true art is the true expression of the mind,— 
whether it is by the forms and colors of things suggestive 
of ideas, or by words which stand for signs of thoughts 
and things—we deny that art was the cause of, or was 


( itself implicated in, the decay of Italian grandear. It 


was the Italian ideas, and not their expression, which 
caused the fall. Italy had within herself—in her institu- 
tions, her customs, her governments, both ecclesiastical 
and temporal—the seeds of her decay. We must not be 
understood as alluding to any religiovs beliefs, these we 
respect, but only to the governments which too often in- 
terfered with them. 4 

It was not that Da Vinci, Titian, Domenichino, Guido, 
expressed the sentiments which glowed within them; 
it was not that Boraccio, Ghiberti, Michael Buonirotti, 
Raffae!le expressed the thoughts which burned their way 
out and forced themselves to canvas. They but held the 
mirror of their minds before the Italian thought. They 
were Italians, and felt, thought, spoke as Italians. They 
felt and believed what they spoke on canvas; and the best 
and brightest conceptions we have of past Italy, shine 
from their works of art—of True Art. 

Here it might be as well to strengthen our definition of 
the term Art, by citing the works of the great men we 
have named in corroboration. We call upon Michael, 
named the Angel—for his brush was as the sword of flame, 
it burned his convictions even into the belief of those who 
felt not with him; he spoke of things beyond the know- 
ledge of his day, of the truths of his religion, and of his co- 
temporaries, and was only understood by men of thought. 
He believed strongly and he painted strongly. His con- 
ceptions were greater than his powers of expression ; and 
consequently he did not reap the full glory of his fame, un- 
til the rising of another day when the big thoughts living 
behind the colors, had worked their way to light. Why 
is Michael ranked with greatness? For his facile handling 
of the brush? This he had not to near the extent of men 
whose pictures never ranked above mediocrity. Is it for 
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his easy skill in drawing? He was very slow and la- 
borious in this part of his painting grammar. Is it for 
any especial quality in the Janguage of his art? His bio- 
graphies say that he never could satisfactorily express or 
fill his thoughts, and that he was even obliged, at times, 
to call to his aid much inferior powers to his own. This, 
in a great measure, was also the case with Raffaelle. 
Both these men depended mostly on the thought they 
would convey, and not upon the trickeries of art. Their 
art was, as it should always be, subservient to the idea. 
They studied the difficult language of the brush, not for 
the sake of the language, but as a means to utter what 
they felt. Neither forgot the motive, and both were great. 

As we have before said, the chief danger to be appre- 
hended in the study of the Fine Arts, is in the forgetting 
of the thought to be uttered during the laborious effort to 
attain the power of expression. We would not be mis- 
apprehended. We know the value of a thorough know- 
ledge of the power of expression, and we respect the man, 
whoever he may be, who checks and delays the great 
thoughts he may possess, until such time as his words 
will give fit expression and utterance to them. We do 
not undervalue language, but we certainly do not value 
it with the thought it clothes, any more than we value 
the garments, however beautiful, with the man who 
is clothed with them. We sympathize deeply with those 
who feel the want of power in art, and appreciate to the 
utmost the years of labor required for its comprehension. 
To such, we say, with all friendship—and it might be 
said with love—and in full faith of théir final success, 
Persevere! You have the thought. It must come out. 
It will find words, if you will search for them. Persevere ! 

True Art is always suggestive, rarely imitative. Heis 
the true orator, Whose words convey not merely the pre- 
sent idea of the speaker, but lead the hearer to other and 
related thoughts. The drapery which clothes should 
never be so tightly drawn as to impede the movements of 
the figure. This is meanness, baldness, poverty. He 
who would make a lasting impression upon mind, must 
throw the doors of thought wide open, and not pour ideas 
through a gimblet-hole. The thirsty man would drink 
from the wide fountain’s brim, not through a straw. 
That language is best suited to its subject, which, while 
it convinces, prepares the road for other subjects. The 
highest work of art is that which, while representing na- 
ture as the painter sees it, also leads the mind to the 
contemplation of more than is visible tothe eye. In short, 
to end as we began, true art is always suggestive, rarely 
imitative. 

Let us apply this to the pictures on our walls, for we 
will suppose that we have pictures, painted books, as 
well as printed. See, for example, there we have a 
pretty little home view,—domestic, cheerful, winning, 
happy. It is, perhaps, a view of “the cot where we 
were born ” or has at least some fancied resemblance to 
it. The view is not in itself one of striking peculiarities. 
There is the house, a plain, simple cottage, the like of 
which you can see everywhere. There is that old oak- 
tree—it is a good old tree, and nothing more than any 
other tree, to be seen any where. There is a stream 
of water, smooth in perts, in places broken into ripples; 
but there are a thousand such streams. The sky is 
a good sky enough, light and fleecy clouds, sun-tinted 
here and there, but not half so ‘splendidly colored” 
as many skies. The gateway and path leading through 
and from it are aothing remarkable. Even that old 
log, lying yonder with weeds growing up around it, is 
no peculiar log; those weeds are only common ones, such 
as will grow up even between the bricks in our yard, 
when we leave towninsummer-time. Well, really, there 
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is nothing in that picture, after all, but forms of things, 
and things, too, which are not remarkable. And yet we 
like it—house, tree, stream, sky, gate, log, weeds and all, 
notwithstanding. But why like it? None of these are 
particularly beautiful in themselves. Is it because the 
painter made each so like the thing he represented? No, 
not that, for we are not deceived ; we know that they are 
not real, nor do they appear so. Perhaps the reason we 
love it, is that the sentiment, the home feeling, which the 
painter wished to speak, is living in the picture. That 
house, you see, is in a cheerful, warm light, with its 
shadows running gently into those sweetly religious 
woods behind it. That tree is throwing out its embracing 
arms, not angry, distorted limbs, but good, hearty, 
loving, bending arms, over that cheerfully lighted house. 
That stream dances lights and shadows on its face, and 
looks for ail the world as though it were well pleased to 
be in the presence of such a pleasant home; it is not a bit 
afraid of the deep, deep sky above it, but reflects back its 
image, as if it had no higher duty to perform than the 
giving away of the light which Heaven sheds upon it. 
That gate, that pathway are in nice half-tone; not in light, 
not in shadow; they are just pleasant to lean and walk on. 
That old log is lying there—we had almost written, dying 
there—and so it is dying, dying away to new life; those 
rascally young weeds are climbing up over the old 
fellow, building him a living mausoleum; and they laugh, 
and shake, and bend in the pleasant breeze, and the old 
log is content to lie there. This is why we love that pic- 
ture. It speaks of home. Every thing in it speaks of 
home. Every object in it lives. The bark of the tree is 
not so very like bark, but it is good enough bark. The 
painter has not cared so much for the outside of things as 
for the inside. Had he made that more like a log, it would 
have been only a log; but it is more than that. It is, 
when taken with the rest of the picture, a connecting link, 
by means of the happiness growing out from its decay, 
with the happy, heurty, wholesome home-feeling of the 
picture, 

Let some wordmonger, artmonger, take those inani- 
mate things, and how many words, ‘ and fine words, too,”’ 
should we have had. A nicely painted house, in which 
you could see the granulations of every stone, in a pre- 
cise, clear, perhaps cold light; a capital stream of water 
to put out fire with, it looks so like water. That old tree 
would have blushed to see all its hide so exposed; every 
speck, and spot, and crack, and wart would unfeelingly 
have been thrust upon the gaze, and we should have 
turned away in pity, if not in disgust, from that hale old 
tree. That sky would have been painted and tricked out 
so that the whole wonder would have been, how was it 
possible to paint such asky. Wonderful! wonderful art ! 
Even our old friend, the log, and his blackguard progeny 
would have caused us feelings akin to those with which 
we look upon corruption and decay. The life of the pic- 
ture, the heart of its beauty, would be dead still—We 
should wonder and be cold; we would look at, but could 
never see it. 

The true artist cares not to show his knowledge of the 
art—that he would fain hide, for it is at best, as all ex- 
pression is, but feeble in comparison with the strength, 
the beauty, and the fire of the conceptive thought. 

Having examined the sweet home-picture, let us 
stand before another. That one with the grand, the 
wild, the wonderful expression upon it. It is not by Sal. 
vator Rosa, it is full of life, and the Great Spirit reigns 
there supreme, which perhaps Salvator knew not how to 
speak of fittingly. Torrents; scathed tree, lightning- 
blasted; serpent roots, splitting—in their determined will 
to reach the heart of earth—hard, flinty rocks; rocks 
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crumbling and swept away in the dashing waters; gray- 
bearded, druid mosses, clinging to the riven mountain’s 
side ; trees crushed downward, turning up again toward 
the light of heaven; forests dark and solemn; mountains 
piled high, even beyond the reach of earth to draw its 
veil of mists from off their heads; clouds, sombre and 
strong, roll over the far-off gloomy sky, and deep shadows 
are upon the scene. Here are forms of things none of 
them pleasing in themselves; none of them, apart from 
their suggestiveness, but are unloveable; each of them 
perhaps in form and color unlovely to the eye. And yet 
we feel our hearts are deeply touched, and we stand, in 
spirit uncovered, reverentially, as in a vast cathedral, 
hearing the solemn music of the mountain-wind and rush- 
ing waters singing hymns of the soul’s Father-land and 
Father God! 

Why is this? Why should these things, which traced 
by our feeble hand on paper would but sicken us; why 
should they now, as we look upon that canvas, so impress 
us as to lose their individual uglinesses? Perhaps the 
painter has poured his soul upon that canvas, combining 
all these individualities into the one strong, swelling har- 
mony which filled his mind. It is the noble thought and 
feeling of the painter which speaks to us. His soul has 
thrown a beauty and a halo around these things which 
else are senseless. See that torrent dashes, foams against 
its iron-ribbed banks, and recoils, chafing from the at- 
tack; it rushes down, impelled forward, onward by the 
coming waters, and flashes from the picture subdued but 
not dismayed. Those gnarled roots, rugged, twisted as 
they are, still are full of life and love, of love for their 
kind mother, whose gentle heart lies underneath those 
rocks. The flinty rocks themselves, upon the mountain’s 
side, are not wholly hard and obdurate, for the long 
mosses hang upon them as if they loved their weather- 
beaten faces. That deformed tree, crushed from its birth, 
looks up imploringly and lovingly to the light which 
smiles upon it faintly but sweetly. Those forests, through 
which the mountain-wind sweeps majestic, clothe the 
bases of those towering hills with eternal verdure, pro- 
tecting them against the elements, which for centuries of 
ages have swept over them. Those lofty peaks them- 
selves, half-hidden in the mist, raise up their cloud-capped 
heads in solemn grandeur, as if half-defiant, half-caress- 
ant of the clouds around them. The roiling clouds above, 
swelling with their big music, keep out the glare of light 
that would destroy religious harmony; while the far off 
sky sends down a mellow and a sober light, to fall mostly 
upon those objects which best will show the grand reli- 
_ gious life the painter would convey. 

Let the wordmonger of his art come here, and—the 
spirit with which he was born being crushed and enslaved 
by the art which it had invoked as a means of utterance— 
he imitates that living water, and it stands arrested in its 
career. He imitates those gnarled roots and they die and 
look unseemly to us. He imitates so closely, that we are 
not sure but he has inserted on the canvas those druid 
faces of the gray-mossed rocks, they look so unlike life, 
those specimens of stone. We shudder at the poor de- 
formed tree he has imitated it so closely ; no ray of heaven 
falls cheeringly upon it, or if it does, it is a gaudy, tricksy 
light. Those noble hills, and forests at their base, stand 
there enslaved—meaningless, lifeless in their imitation. 
The organ of the clouds swells not, or if it does, it is but 
to utter a discordant note, and over all shines and gleams 
an unfeeling, wretched light, which makes us feel as 
though a galvanized corpse was there, His imitation is 
a mockery. It is a substitution of matter for spirit, of 
corruption for life, 


That the art of painting—the expression of thought— 





should be clear and true, is not to be questioned. The 
very existence of the thought itself depends upon the fit- 
ness of the words used to express it. No great idea can 
stand scrutiny nor can make impression without a proper 
and adequate utterance. As well might the Yenus be 
draped with a cotton ’kerchief, as to clothe an eternal 
idea in feeble words. But on the other hand, it is as well 
to cover Hercules with velvets and rich silks, as to 
smother great thoughts with mere and smoothly painted 
imitations. There is, there can be, no guide in this other 
than the feeling of the artist, cultivated by a profound 
study of Nature, and an earnest communion with the spirit 
within and around him. The only practical test, perhaps, 
is that of seeing whether the idea is strengthened by the 
use of other words than those already chosen, or by see- 
ing whether the striking out of other words will better 
explain the thought. Study at the art, not that you may 
be skillfal merely to create wonder and surprise at the 
facility with which you speak; but study it that you may 
break down the barriers of matter, which stand between 
the great idea you may have and the minds of others with 
whom you would hold converse. 


Preference shown for the Concert above the Opera—Causes 
Sor it— Slow development of Dramatic, Poetical, and 
Musical taste. German Maénner Choers and American 
Musical Clubs—Necessity for the encouragement of public 
musical entertainments—Conclusion. 


Let us have achat, good reader, upon this preference 
shown in our towns to Concerts above the Opera. It has 
been very plainly evinced already, but the fact of Mdlle. 
Lind being engaged only for Concerts will make this pre- 
ference amount toa furdére. The taste for the Opera will 
be retarded for awhile, and as in the Drama we now have 
Dramatic Readings, in Music we shall have what may be 
called Operatic Readings. The Concerts, however, are 
more like those books of ‘‘ Elegant Extracts,’’ ‘‘ Beauties 
of Prose and Poetical writers,’? etc., which are used as 
reading books in schools, but rarely by the literary 
student. 

There are two classes of people who prefer the Concert 
to the Opera—those who are very fastidious from high 


F cultivation, and those who, although possessing a love for 


music, know but little about it. It is but a verification 
of the old adage, ‘‘ Extremes meet.”? 

The first prefer the Concert because they have heard 
so much fine music, and in so fine a style, that an Opera 
must be exquisitely given to afford them pleasure, and 
even then they are so blazé that they weary almost of per- 
fection. We question if we have any of this class in our 
country, for to be so very fastidious and over-nice in one’s 
taste, requires’that a person should be surrounded from 
childhood with all the luxurious appliances that great 
wealth can afford, and the refining associations of the 
most highly cultivated and elegant society. 

Of the dther class we have many ; and the reason is, we 
have had so few good Opera Troupes here that we have 
not yet learned to understand and enjoy the Opera 
properly. 

When reading some of our newspaper musical criti- 
cisms, which often dwell on the absurdity of the Opera, 
we are reminded of the old papers written by Addison, 
in the Spectator, during the early days of the Italian 
Opera in England. Addison was a statesman, a fine 
scholar, and wrote beautiful English, which will stand 
as a model as long as the language lasts; but he knew 
very little about music, and his musical taste sadly wanted 
cultivation. 

Some clever writer has said, very justly, that ‘the 
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Opera, in its perfection, is a poetical representation of the 
deep things of life, of those passions which operate most 
powerfully and universally in the human heart, of that 
mysterious and in::ic \te connecticn between motive and 
action, sentiment and thought, imagination and truth, 
which in its development constitutes the living poetry of 
our beirg. In the Opera art and nature unite in their 
highest excellence. There is all the power of stage effect, 
the language of gesture and expression, the conventional 
paraphernalia of the theatre, with the superadded power 
of the most expressive melody—that of the human voice 
exerted to the highest point of its natural capacity, and 
cultivated by the intervention of one of the most scientific 
and arduous of studies to a degree almost incredible.”’ 

We are fond of music in this country, but we may have 
to wait some time before we shall see the opera well sup- 
ported here. The compositions of different musical com- 
posers must be more generally known—then, when that 
knowledge is obtained, the people will demand and sustain 
an Opera. 

A. W. Schlegel, in his Lecture on the Italian Drama, 
quotes from an Italian author, Calsabigi, who says that 
the cause of the decline of dramatic poetry in Italy was 
owing to the fact that they had no permanent companies 
of players nor a capitol. This will apply to the apparent 
absence of taste in our country for the Drama both Poeti- 
cal and Musical. 

Mr. Macready said, during his second visit to this 
country in 43, that in twenty years, there would not be a 
theatre in the States. That prediction may prove true, 
for our taste heretofore has been but an imitative one. 
But after, it may be twenty years or more, there will be a 
change, and a true national taste will develope itself. We 
need time for this, as for every thing. 

The Italian author was right, and a dramatic taste will 
advance but slowly in a country where there is no general 
metropolis, only small capitals of several States, trading 
towns, and especially with an active changing population 
like ours. Dramatic Poetry and Dramatic Music require 
the atmosphere of tranquillity, as indeed do all intellectual 
pursuits, but particularly the Fine Arts. Ambition—a 
spirit of bustling enterprise, make wonderful develop- 
ments in science, but these influences are deadening when 
brought to bear upon the poetical temperament of the true 
artist, be he sculptor, painter, musician or poet. There- 
fore must we wait patiently for the development of this 
taste. But at the same time let us endeavor to contribute 
in some measure to its progress—let us do what we can; 
if it be too late to cultivate our own tastes, let us give to 
those coming up around us an opportunity for cultivation. 
It will be of incalculable benefit, for there is in our na- 
tional temperament an enthusiastic excitability which if 
not properly directed will work injury. 

One night, during the last summer, as we were walking 
slowly down one of our main streets, we heard a sound of 
music, and thought it was an instrumental serenade, so 
orchestral was the effect produced at the distance which 
We were from the band. We quickened our steps, and as 
we approached them, we found them to be a company of 
Germans singing in concert their national melodies with- 
out instrumental accompaniment. That day they had been 
celebrating some festival, and at midnight were closing 
their merry-makings with music. 

We stood some time listening to the remarkable instru- 
mental effect produced by the vocal performances of these 
well-trained singers. AS we listened, we said to our- 
selves, how wisely all things are arranged in this world if 
we would only see it. Statesmen may manage, and meta- 
physicians may theorize, they are but humble instruments 
performing their parts in the great Life-Opera either well 





or ill—a higher power directs. Here are numberless bands 
of Germans, driven from their ‘‘ father-land’’ by oppres- 
sion, flocking to th s country, bringing with them their 
national tastes, and soon we shall see 2 beneficial effect 
produced by them upon our people, not only in our large 
towns but in every village and hamlet. Every little town 
will have its “* Maénner Chor,” its Musical Club, and the 
young men, with their warm excitement-seeking natures, 
will become as interested in music and studying parts of 
concerted melodies, as heretofore they have been in band- 
ing themselves together in lawless associations, Then, 
instead of listening to the promptings of fierce, violent 
prejudice against religion and color, gratifying their 
basest passions and endangering the peace of the commu- 
nity, their better natures will be elevated and purified— 
they will have no wish nor leisure for riots and church- 
burnings. 

Thus we moralized on that pleasant moonlight night, 
and as we walked on listening to the thrilling music 
which died away on our ears in the distance, we felt 
happy under the consoling influence of our thoughts. 
True, a friend, wiser than ourselves, remarked that the 
Germans with all their love for, and proficiency in music, 
were very apt to be excitable, riotous and intemperate, 
but we answered that very conclusively we thought. 

The Germans of the middle classes have, in the first place, 
much to contend with from the tyranny of their national 
government—then their physical development—the de- 
velopment of the animal part of their natures, is greater 
than in our people—their mode of living produces this— 
their climate which permits them to use with greater im- 
punity gross, coarse food and strong drinks—all this tends 
to render them more ungovernable. Under the genial 
influence of our free government, which provides outlets 
for this restless, ungovernabie spirit in the shape of politi- 
cal meetings, etc., the different habits of living they will 
in time be furced to observe, they will become calmer, 
ani the beautiful taste they bring with them will develope 
and benefit not only themselves and their children, but 
the people with whom they will gradually unite. 

It is a beautiful thought to dwell upon, even though it 
be only a dream, the possibility of the large masses of our 
people becoming humanized and refined under the in- 
fluence of this divine study. In Germany some of their 
greatest musicians have sprung, not from the middle 
classes, who have opportunities of cultivation, but from 
that portion of the people who are considered in aristo- 
cratical countries, the lowest. 

In this country where every person, whether rich or 
poor, stands equal, on the same political ground—where 
the word caste is not understood except in provincial 
cliques, there have been, and are, constant examples of 
men who have attained the most distinguished positions, 
both political and professional, who possessed no early 
advantages either of wealth, association or education; 
whose parents have been poor mechanics, laborers on the 
public roads, and even paupers; then why should there 
not be the same examples in the Fine Arts? In sculpture, 
in painting it has been so, and in the future it will, we 
trust, be so in music. 

What more beautiful domestic picture can be painted, 
than the one given by the biographers of the great German 
musical composer Haydn, when describing the home-life 
of his childhood? His father was « poor cartwright, liv- 
ing in the small town of Rohrau, some ten or fifteen 
leagues from Vienna. His mother had been a cook, work- 
ing up to the time of her marriege, in the family of the 
lord of the village. 

Both parents were fond of music, and the father, during 
one of those journeys which German artisans frequently 
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make when young men, had learned to play a little on the 
harp; he had a fine tenor voice, and the wife also sung 
well. On Sundays and other holydays this little family 
would assemble together after church and form a little 
domestic concert. Peaceful scene! and one which Haydn 
in after time, when full of years and honor, loved to re- 
call; and his description, given to a friend in simple, touch- 
ing language, must have been as effective as one of his 
own grand symphonies performed with all the majesty of 
a full instrumental orchestra. 

He would dwell with delight on the picture his memory 
brought to him of that innocent season of his life—his fa- 
ther and mother seated together in their little room, the 
golden sunset making the twilight beautiful, the rippling 
accompaniment of the harp and the sweet harmony of their 
united voices. 

*¢ While I,’’ he said, “‘ standing before them with two 
pieces of wood in my little hands, one of which served 
for a violin the other for a bow, would to my childish 
imagination make a grand accompaniment to my mother’s 
beautiful voice. Ah! my dear friend, the pieces we sung 
were simple melodies, but I can never forget them !”? 

** Then,” continues his loving biographer, “ he would 
play over many of these simple, old, little airs of his child- 
hood—so deep an impression had they made on his soul— 
a soul which was all music !”? 

We are almost sure, dear reader, you wil! agree with 
us in the opinion that there is a necessity for the encour- 
agement of public musical entertainments. A little more 





attention may well be paid to a study which affords re- 
laxation, while at the same time it elevates and refines 
the moral nature. May the time soon come, when not 
only musical clubs but little operatic troupes may be found 
scattered all over our wide extending country. 

The sensible, strong-minded portion of our people can 
do much good by interesting themselves more in this mat- 
ter; then there would be a better taste, and not only 
music but other departments of the Fine Arts would not 
be confined as it is in many places, to a foppish, conceited 
diléttdnte, who prate about “ light and shade,” “ propor- 
tion and form,’’ and ‘‘ melody and harmony,” in so exag- 
gerated a manner, as to make one knowing but little of the 
subject feel a contempt, arising from the dise1st this af- 
fected ecstasy causes, even for the great studies them- 
selves. 

Dilletantism has accomplished its work with us; it must 
now make way for Art. The true dilletant according to 
Goéthe is a pioneer, a civilizer, and does much good in 
awaking and developing a feeling for the lofty, and ex- 
tending a certain artistic sense in the place of ignorance; 
but when he takes upon himself to occupy the position of 
the True Artist, he is conceited and arrogant, and his in- 
fluence injures the progress of Art. Then in the future, 
let us bid good-bye to dilettantism, and under the direction 
of the True Artist, raise ourselves as this great artistic 
author teaches, to a free system of culture, willing to de- 
rive instruction either from foreign or native excellences, 
and acknowledging only the laws of pure Beauty. 
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(AN ELEGY.) 


BY HENRY C. MOORHEAD, 


At length, within this narrow ground, 
Adorned with flowers of various dies, 

And mellowing tints of light and shade, 
A Painter truly lies. 


Vain all devices of his art, 
And vain the many plans he drew: 
While yet his color stood undimmed 
He faded from the view. 


He drew whatever came to hand 
Without denial or excuse, 
Designing this for ornament 
And that for vulgar use. 


For in all subjects, great and small, 
His brush and pencil still were sure, 
And he could paint with equal skill 
A barn or miniature. 


Nay, barn, and hovse, and household too, 
He treated »# a join’ concern; 
And outside, inside, «nd inmates, 
Were all turned off in turn. 
Sometimes he found old tottering frames, 
And surfaces of dismal hue; 
But by the magic of his art 
He left all fresh and new. 
For such the kindness of his heart, 
And his humane desire to please, 
He passed with an oblivious hand 
O’er all infirmities. 
The wrinkled brow, the hollow cheek, 
The lantern-jaw, the turn-up nose, 





Smooth, full, and round, and Roman-shaped 
Beneath his pencil rose. 


And heads, whose meager locks grew white, 
He covered with ambrosial curls; 

And faded beauties re-appeared 
As young and rosy girls. 


With loftier soul than such as aim 
A simple likeness to express, 
And time and skill alike mis-spend 
In copying ugliness, 
He so adored the beautiful 
That ’t was his joy and constant care 
Whate’er he rendered by his art, 
To render it more fair. 


And yet his likenesses were like ; 
For since to take he first began, 
Although he often over-took, 
He ne’er mis-took his man. 


Within this vale he lived and died, 
And here his fame will ever stay— 
Unless some rival should arrive 
And brush his name away. 


Ah! could he but return to life, 
Though in the world’s remotest land, 

How gladly would I there be drawn 
By his attractive hand ! 


For fain Id have my picture show, 
When my own mortal race is run, 

To more advantage in the world 
Than I myself have done. 
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The House of Seven Gables. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘‘ The wrong-doing of one generation lives into the suc- 
cessive ones, and, divesting itself of every temporary ad- 
vantage, becomes a pure and uncontrollable mischief; 
this is the leading idea of Hawthorne’s new romance, and 
it is developed with even more than his usual power. The 
error in *‘ The Scarlet Letter,” proceeded from the divorce 
of its humor from its pathos—the introduction being as 
genial as Goldsmith or Lamb, and the story which fol- 
lowed being tragic even to ghastliness. In ‘‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables,’’ the humor and the pathos are com- 
bined, and the whole work is stamped with the indivi- 
duality of the author’s genius, in all its variety of power. 
The first hundred pages of the volume are masterly in 
conception and execution, and can challenge comparison, 
in the singular depth and sweetness of their imaginative 
humor, with the best writing of the kind in literature. 
The other portions of the book have not the same force, pre- 
cision, and certainty of handling, and the insight into cha- 
racter especially, seems at times to follow the processes of 
clairvoyance more than those of the waking imagination. 
The consequence is that the movement of the author’s 
mind betrays a slight fitfulness toward the conclusion, 
and, splendid as is the supernaturally grotesque element 
which this ideal impatience introduces, it still somewhat 
departs from the integrity of the original conception, and 
interferes With the strict unity of the work. The mental 
nerve which characterizes the first part, slips occasionally 
into mental nervousness as the author proceeds. 

We have been particular in indicating this fault, be- 
because the work is of so high a character that it demands, 
as a right, to be judged by the most exacting requirements 
of art. Taken as a whole, it is Hawthorne’s greatest 
work, and is equally sure of immediate popularity and 
permanent fame. Considered as a romance, it does not 
80 much interest as fasten and fascinate attention; and 
this attractiveness in the story is the result of the rare 
mental powers and moods out of which the story creatively 
proceeds, Every chapter proves the author to be, not 
Only a master of narrative, a creater of character, an ob- 
server of life, and richly gifted with the powers of vital 
conception and combination, but it also exhibits him as a 
profound thinker and skillful metaphysician, We do not 
know but that his eye is more certain in detecting remote 
Spiritual laws and their relations, than in the sure grasp 
of individual character; and if he ever loses his hold upon 
persons it is owing to that intensely meditative cast of his 
mind by which he views persons in their relations to the 
general laws whose action they illustrate. There is some 
discord in the present work in the development of cha- 
racter and sequence of events; the dramatic unity is 
therefore not perfectly preserved; but this cannot be 
affirmed of the unity of the law. Thatis always sustained, 
and if it had been thoroughly embodied, identified, and 
harmonized with the concrete évents and characters, we 
have little hesitation in asserting that the present volume 
would be the deepest work of imagination ever produced 
on the American continent. 

Before venturing upon any comments on the characters, 
We cannot resist the temptation to call the attention of our 
Teaders to the striking thoughts profusely scattered over 
the volume. These are generally quietly introduced, and 
Spring so naturally out of the narrative of incidents, that 
their depth may not be at first appreciated. Expediency is 





the god whom most men really worship and obey, and few 
realize the pernicious consequences and poisonous vita- 
lity of bad deeds performed to meet an immediate difficulty. 
Hawthorne hits the law itself in this remark: ‘‘ The act 
of the present generation is the germ which may and must 
produce good or evil fruit, in a far distant time; for, to- 
gether with the seed of the merely temporary crop, which 
mortals term expediency, they inevitably sow the acorns 
of a more enduring growth, which may darkly overshadow 
their posterity.”? In speaking of the legal murder of old 
Matthew Maule for witchcraft, he suys that Matthew 
‘¢ was one of the martyrs to that terrible delusion, which 
should teach us, among its other morals, that the influen- 
tial classes, and those who take upon themselves to be 
leaders of the people, are fully liable to all the passionate 
error that has ever characterized the maddest mob,”? In 
reference to the hereditary transmission of individual 
qualities, itis said of Colonel Pyncheon’s descendants, that 
‘¢ his character might be traced all the way down, as dis- 
tinctly as if the colonel himself, a little diluted, had been 
gifted with a sort of intermittent immortality on earth.” 
In a deeper vein is the account of the working of the 
popular imagination on the occasion of Col. Pyncheon’s 
death. This afflicting event was ascribed by physicians 
to apoplexy ; by the people to strangulation. The colonel 
had caused the death of a reputed wizard ; and the fable 
ran that the lieutenant-governor, as he advanced into the 
room where the colonel sat dead in his chair, saw a 
skeleton hand at the colonel’s throat, which vanished 
away as he came near him. Such touches as these are 
visible all over the volume, and few romances have more 
quotable felicities of thought and description. 

The characters of the romance are among the best of 
Hawthorne’s individualizations, and Miss Hepzibah and 
Pheebe are perhaps his masterpieces of characterization, 
in the felicity of their conception, their contrast, and 
their inter-action. Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, the inha- 
bitant of the gabled house, is compelled at the age of 
sixty to stoop from her aristocratic isolation from the 
world, and open a little cent shop, in order that she may 
provide for the subsistence of an unfortunate brother. 
The chapters entitled ‘“‘ The Little Shop-Window,”’ “ The 
First Customer,’ anda ‘‘Day Behind the Counter,” in 
which her ludicrous humiliations are described, may be 
placed beside the best works of the most genial humorists, 
for their rapid alternations of smiles and tears, and the 
perfect April weather they make in the heart. The de- 
scription of the little articles at the shop-window, the 
bars of soap, the leaden dragoons, the split peas, and the 
fantastic Jim Crow, “executing his world-renowned 
dance in gingerbread ;”’ the attempts of the elderly maiden 
to arrange her articles aright, and the sad destruction she 
makes among them, crowned by upsetting that tumbler 
of marbles, “all of which roll different ways, and each 
individual marble, devil-directed, into the most difficult 
obscurity it can find ; the nervous irritation of her de- 
portment as she puts her shop in order, the twitches of 
pride which agonize her breast, as stealing on tiptoe to 
the window, “as cautiously as if she conceived some 
bloody-minded villain to be watching behind the elm- 
tree, with intent to take her life,” she stretches out her 
long, lank arm to put a paper of pearl-buttons, a Jew’s 
harp, or what not, in its destined place, and then strait- 
way vanishing back into the dusk, ‘‘ as if the world need 
never hope for another glimpse of her ;”’ the “ugly and 
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spiteful little din’’ of the door-bell, announcing her first 
penny customer ; all these, and many more minute details, 
are instinct with the life of humor, and cheerily illustrate 
that “entanglement of something mean and trivial with 
whatever is noblest in joy and sorrow,”’ which it is the 
office of the humorist to represent and idealize. 

The character of Phoebe makes the sunshine of the book, 
and by connecting ber so intimately with Miss Hep- 
zibah, a quaint sweet ess is added to the native graces of 
her mind and disposition. The ‘‘homely witchcraft’’ 
with which she brings out the hidden capabilities of 
every thing, is exquisitely exhibited, and poor Uncle 
Venner’s praise of her touches the real secret of her fas- 
cination. ‘I’ve seen,’’ says that cheery mendicant, ‘‘a 
great deal of the world, not only in people’s kitchens and 
back-yards, but at the street corners, and on the wharves, 
and in other places where my business calls me; but I’m 
free to say that I never knew a human creature do her 
work so much like one of God’s angels as this child Phebe 
does!’ Holgrave, the young gentleman who carries off 
this pearl of womanhood, appears to us a failure. It is 
impossible for the reader to like him, and one finds it diffi- 
cult to conceive how Phebe herself can like him. The 
love scenes accordingly lack love, and a kind of magnetic 
influence is substituted for affection. The character of 
Clifford is elaborately drawn, and sustained with much 
subtle skill, but he occupies perhaps too much space, and 
lures the author too much into metaphysical analysis and 
didactic disquisition. Judge Pyncheon is powerfully de- 
lineated, and the account of his death is a masterpiece 
of fantastic description. It is needless, perhaps, to say 
that the characters of the book have, like those in *‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’ a vital relation to each other, and are 
developed not successively and separately, but mutually, 
each implying the other by a kind of artistic necessity. 

The imagination in the ‘‘ House of Seven Gables,’ is 
perhaps most strikingly exhibited in the power with 
which the house itself is pervaded with thought, so that 
every room and gable has a sort of human interest com- 
municated to it, and seems to symbolize the whele life of 
the Pyncheon family, from the grim colonel, who built it, 
to that delicate Alice, ‘‘ the fragrance of whose rich and 
delightful character lingered about the place where she 
lived, as a dried rose-bud scents the drawer where it has 
withered and perished.”’ 

In conclusion, we hope to have the pleasure of re- 
viewing a new romance by Hawthorne twice a year 
at least. We could also hope that if Ho!grave con- 
tinues his contributions to the magazines, that he would 
send Graham some such a story as *‘ Alice Pyncheon,’? 
which he tells so charmingly to Phebe. ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,”? and ‘The House of Seven Gables,’ contain 
mental qualities which insensibly lead some readers to 
compare the author to other cherished literary names. 
Thus we have seen Hawthorne likened for this quality to 
Goldsmith, and for that to Irving, and for still another 
to Dickens; and some critics have given him the prefer- 
ence over all whom he seems to resemble. But the real 
cause for congratulation in the appearauce of an original 
genius like Hawthorne, is not that he dethrones any 
established prince in literature, but that he founds a new 
principality of his own. 


The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798. By 
Henry M. Field. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 
vol, 12mo. 


This is a brilliant account of the causes which led to the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, and of the eminent leaders of the 
movement, Tone, McNeven, Emmet, Fitzgerald and 





Sampson. The whole subject of Irish wrongs is touched 
upon in connection with the rebellion provoked by them, 
and incidental sketches are given of Grattan and Curran. 
The latter, especially, is quite felicitously treated, and 
many specimens given of his extraordinary eloquence. 
Among the passages quoted is the description of the Pen- 
sion List, which, in Great Britain, is equally bountiful to 
notable heroism and notable infamy. ‘* This polyglot of 
wealth,’ said Curran, ‘‘ this museum of curiosities, the 
Pension List, embraces every link in the human chain, 
every description of men, women and children, from the 
exalted excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to the de- 
based situation of the lady who humbleth herself that she 
may be exalted.’? In allusion to those Irish traitors who 
sold Ireland for the purpose of plundering ‘her, and who 
made corruption an infectious disease, he said— Those 
foundlings of fortune, overwhelmned in the torrent of cor. 
ruption at an early period, lay at the bottom like drowned 
bodies, while soundness or sanity remained in them; but 
at length becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as 
they rolled, and floated to the surface of the polluted 
stream, where they were drifted along the objects of ter- 
ror and contagion.’? But perhaps the saddest and the no- 
blest saying of Curran was toward the close of his life, in 
referring to the wo and wretchedness of Ireland. ‘To 
our unhappy country, what [ hed I gave. JI might have 
often sold her. I could not redeem her.”? 

We hope the success of Mr. Field’s eloquent book will 
induce some of our publishers to issue Phillips’s ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Curran,”? which Lord Brougham declares the 
most lively and picturesque piece of biography ever given 
to the world. 


Popery: British and Foreign. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 


This little pamphlet is Landor all over, the sharp, short 
sentences seeming to be shot from his acrid and defiant 
mind with a sort of spasmodic glee. He seizes on the oc- 
casion of the popery excitement to express his dislike 
both of the Church of Rome and the Church of England: 
his maxim is, ‘‘a plague on both your houses.” Like 
every thing of Landor’s, the sentiments are independent 
and individual, the thoughts bold and willful, and the style 
clear, tart, and exact. He is more plain-spoken than 
Carlyle. The beneficed clergy, he tells us, set their faces 
against Wesley ; ‘‘ and angry faces they were, partly from 
old prejudice, and partly from old port. The nation was 
divided into high church and low church; the church of 
Christ is neither; few clergymen know that; none preach 
it. In the present day the Papists cali themselves 
Cathoiics; the Protestants of England call themselves the 
same. Both lie; and both know they lie; yet neither 
will give up the point.” 

The most eloquent passages in the pamphlet are the 
references to Milton, end his Discourses on Prelaty. He 
tells his reader at the end to clese his slender book, and 
take up Milton’s instead ; a change, he adds, ‘‘ by which 
his heart will be strengthened, his soul purified to such a 
degree that, if duly reverential, he may stand unabashed 
in the presence of the most commanding genius that ever 
God appointed for the governance of the human intellect. 
Those, and those only, who are intimately conversant 
with the grand and perfect models of antiquity, can 
rightly estimate his qualities. They, on examination, 
will find in him a much greater variety, with more than 
an equal intensity of power. No poetry, not even his 
own, is richer in thought, in imagery, or in harmony; yet 
to vulgar eyes the glories of his prose appear to have been 
absorbed in that vast central light.’’ 
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Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. A New 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


The success of ‘* The Scarlet Letter’? has created an in- 
creased demand for the author’s other writings, and we 
accordingly have here to notice a new and elegant edi- 
tion of his short romances and tales, every page teeming 
with thougt and brightened by genius. The volumes 
are prefaced by a genial introduction, and adorned by a 
likeness of Hawthorne from an exquisite portrait by G. 
Thomson, in which the artist has embodied the mind as 
well as delineated the features of the man No person 
can judge of the scope and character of Hawthorne’s pe- 
culiar powers, without first giving the present work an 
attentive and, we need not add, a delighted perusal. We 
envy the man who reads it for the first time. The vo- 
lumes are composed of forty tales, embodying the mental 
experience of an extraordinary mind, during some dozen 
years Of its sequestered activity, and bear the decisive 
signs of original and originating g nits. There is no- 
thing in English letters which they resemble, and they 
are accordingly to be considered a new contribution to 
imaginative literature. The individuality of Hawthorne 
presents a novel combination of mental and moral traits, 
a combination sufficiently forcible to be creative; and if 
the reader will scrutinize his consciousness after these 
stories have left their mark upon it, he will find that the 
impression left on his mind is absolutely new. In addi- 
tion to his vriginality and novelty, Hawthorne has the 
further merit of being pleasing, and no cultivated mind 
can resist the subtie fascination of his mind. His style 
is the fluent and varying medium of his sentiment, thought, 
humor, pathos, and imagination—of all those qualities, 
indeed, which look out upon the reader from the grand 
face and head which adorns the present edition. 





The Cesars. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, 

Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12m». 

The series of papers here collected in a volume were 
published many years ago in Blackwvod’s Magazine, and 
at the time attracted much attention for their brilliancy 
and power. The insight they give into the character and 
policy of the Roman Emperors, and their numerous in- 
terpretations of the most perplexing phenomena of Roman 
life, make them of absorbing interest. They are historical 
essays of a high order of merit, and are of permanent 
value. Characterized by or'ginality, depth, and indepen- 
dence of thought, and resting on a broad foundation of 
learning and research, the excellence of the matter is 
enhanced by the felicity of its treatment. The style is in 
De Quincey’s best manner, rich, firm, weighty, dignified, 
and moving with a sustained power from the first page to 
the last. A certain sombre magnificence is communicated 
to the diction, when the author penetrates into the dusky 
corners, and details the dark conceptions of such minds 
as Nero and Caligula’s; and the mysterious horror which 
Seems to breathe from the very words as they move, 
conveys to the reader a new and vivid feeling of the ex- 
cesses of colossal crime, when it becomes exalted into 
vast and irresponsible power. 





Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo, 


This volume contains some of the finest and most ori- 
ginal essays to be found in the periodical literature of the 
age. They are mostly reprinted from Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. The first is the celebrated paper, ‘“‘On the 
Knocking at the Gate, in Macbeth,’? which every reader 
will consider both strikingly excellent and provokingly 





short. Followi:g this are two essays on ‘‘ Murder Con- 
sidered as One of the Fine Arts,” in which the resources 
of an ingenious logic and the iearning of a colossal scholar- 
ship, are wielded in the service of a grim humor. ‘ Joan 
of Arc’? is the subject of an essay, in which some points 
of Michele’ exquisite delineation of the character are 
successfully combated, and De Quincey’s own view 
presented in a style which rises gradually from disputa- 
ti» - g sip to impassioned eloquence. The paper on 
‘* Dinner, Real and Reputed,” exhibits a scholar at play 
with his acquisitions, and finely blends antiquarian and 
philological :esearch with conversational levity. The 
grandest piec: in the volume, however, is that entitled, 
‘¢ The Vision of Sudden Death,’? which sei-es hold of the 
mind w.th even more power than the best pass ge of the 
‘* Confessions.” Taken together these essay form a 
volume which will leave its mark wherever it finds a 
reader. 





Characteristics of Literature, Illustrated by the Genius of 
Distinguished Writers. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
Second Series. Philadelphia: Lindsay § Blackiston. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


We are glad of the opportunity to welcome so genial 
and thoughtful an essayist as Tuckerman, on subjects so 
well adapted to his taste as the present. The volume 
contains essays on the intellectual character of Manzoni, 
Steele, Humboldt, Madame de Sévigné, Horne Tooke, 
Wilson, Talfourd, Beckford, Hazlitt, Everett and God- 
win; each writer affording ‘an occasion for remarks on the 
department of literature of which he is supposed to be re- 
presentative. Accordingly, the whole field of literature 
is pretty nearly traversed in this volume and the volume 
which preceded it, and the large and various acquire- 
ments, decisive judgment, and detecting aste of Mr. 
Tuckerman are finely exhibited throughout. Thus Man- 
zoni is taken as the representative of novels; but the 
essay is not confined to Manzoni, but is full of condensed 
statements of laws, and compact remarks on authors, 
having an intimate relation to the general subject. The 
same is true of all the other essays; and we hardly know 
of a volume so thick with allusions to accredited writers 
iu all departments of letters. The style has the purity and 
richness of Mr. Tuckerman’s usual diction, with more than 
his usual boldness of statement and pugnacity of discus- 
sion. The work is none the less interesting from the fact 
that its numerous opinions often provoke opposition, and 
that the reader keeps up an imaginary controversy with 
the author as his eye passes from page to page. We can- 
not but think that a volume so exhilarating and so 
thoughtful will make a decisive mark upon the reading 
public. 


Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels. From the 
German of Goethe. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields, 
2 vols. 12mo, 


This edition of Wilhelm Meister is from the last revised 
edition of Carlyle’s English transiation, and contains the 
latest emendments and additions of Goethe to the ‘‘ Tra- 
vels.”? It is well known that this novel was the product 
of ten years of creative labor; that in it, Goethe gives us 
the results of his experience, and his philosophy of life; 
and that, in its reach of observation and characterization 
it is unequaled by any other novel in the world. There 
are coarse incidents and characters which remind us that 
the g-nius of Goethe included that of Fielding ; and there 
are others which seem to prove as clearly that the loftiest 
idealism and the most mystical religious sentiment were 
equally within the grasp of his imagination, He seems 
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all insight and representation ; without any particular affec- 
tion for any of his characters, and we only detect the pe- 
culiarities of his own personality by analyzing the impres- 
sion which the whole representation makes upon the mind, 
A work so essentially and vitally compreiensive. Repre- 
senting so large an amount of thought and observation, 
and so provokingly trne to the laws which regulate actual 
life, is at first distasteful to the sensitive reader from its 
seeming heartlessness ; and we have known enthusiastic 
young men ‘who could not read the first volume without 
indulging in a little cursing and swearing. In truth, the 
work is so laden and overladen with thought, is so replete 
with a wisdom which stimulates the mind by exciting its 
opposition, and the whole intent of the author is 80 rarely 
perceived on the first perusal, that it has to be read many 
times to be thoroughly appreciated. 
Lavengro; The Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest. By 
George Borrow, Author of the “‘ Bible in Spain,” etc. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume has striking merits of detail, but is a 
failure as a whole, if the present work is to be taken as 
a whole. It has nothing that can be called an end, the 
hero being left at the conclusion in the company of a 
questionable Amazon, following the profession of a tinker. 
Considered, however, as a succession of vividly delineated 
scenes and incidents, illustrating phases of English life 
not commonly represented by poet or novelist, it has 
great merit and great attractiveness. The author hasa 
giant’s grasp of the concrete, and represents objects with 
an inevitable sureness and power. The Flaming Tin- 
man, Mr. Petulengro, Mrs. Hearne, Belle, Peter and 
Winifred, Francis Ardry, the old woman on London 
Bridge, not to mention others, are forcible delineations of 
character of which any novelist might be proud. In 
describing scenery, Borrow is equally felicitous. The 
impression left of his own character is that of a genuine 
Englishman of the old school, pious, prejudiced, and pug- 
nacious, without much enlargement of thougi:t, but strong- 
minded, positive, sturdy, despising abstractions and real- 
izing things. All his opinions have roots in his character. 
The Conquest of Florida, by Hernando de Soto. By Theo- 

dore Irving, M. A. New Yori: George P. Putnam, 1 

vol, 12mo. 


The author of this delightful history is the nephew of 
Irving the great, and both in the style of the narrative, the 
painting of the scenery, and the happy selection of inci- 
dents, he evinces that the relationship is not merely one of 
blood. The subject, attractive in itself, is made of fasci- 
nating interest in the author’s mode of treatment. 

The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cow- 
den Clarke. New York: George P. Putnam. 


The pleasant stories under this general title have already 
reached their fourth number, and are worthy of the atten- 
tion they have received. Portia, the Thane’s daughter 
(Lady Macbeth), Helena and Desdemona, are the subjects 
of the present numbers. Putnam has issued them in a 
style of great elegance, and each is illustrated with a fine 
steel engraving. 


Mount Hope ; or Philip King of the Wampanoags. By 
G.H. Hollister. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol, 
12mo. 

This is a well conceived and vigorously written novel, 
on a subject whose history isromance. The author, in 
addition to his skill in narrative, has powers of describing 
scenery Of no common order, 





EARTH’S TREASURES. 





BY JESSIE TYLER. 





Ox! I am blessed, said a mother fond, 
I care not for garish gold; 

Not for the wealth of worlds would I give 
One sweet lamb of my fold: 

Oh! Tam blessed with a clustering group 
Of precious little gems, 

And I would not part with-a single cae 
For a host of diadems. 


Oh! I am blessed, said maiden fair, 
One thought of one heart alone, 

Which I possess, I would barter not 
For a gorgeous, glittering throne: 

Oh! I am blessed with rays of love 
From deep and charméd eyes, 

And I would not part with a single glance 
For the light of vaulted skies, 


Oh! I am blessed, said a gay, sweet child, 
And she clapped her hands in glee, 

And she laughed all loud in her merry mirth 
Her pretty birds to see: 

Oh! I am blessed, not one Id give 
For every tree or flower 

That ever grew upon the earth 
Or twined round the bower. 


And Iam blessed, said a hollow tone, 
Your treasures for me bloom; 

I will not bribe, but I’ll mow them down 
To deck my charnel tomb: 

And a ghastly hand swift swung a scythe, 
And the cherubs one by one 

Were stricken down, but Death shrunk not 
At the deed that he had done. 


Bat he traveled on, and he reached the heart 
Whose every thought was dear ; 

And the maiden prayed in agony, 
But he heeded not-the prayer : 

He threw his icy shaft, and it froze, 
Congealed each tender thought ; 

He quenched the rays of light and love, 
Then onward more work sought. 


He saw the child and he saw the birds 
All carroling and gay— 

He breathed a chilly, blighting breath 
Then hied him on his way : 

Not done, not done, said the hollow tone, 
Ill come again to ye; 

Ay, Iam blessed—your treasures fair 
But live and bloom for me! 


EVENING. 


Suaves of Evening! formed of splendor, 
Radiant by the setting sun; 

Rich beyond what Art can render— 
Work by glorious Nature done! 


Through thy golden, lucid vista, 
I, enamored, often stand, 

And like Moses on Mount Pisgah, 
View the pilgrim’s promised land, 


J. Hunt, Jr. 
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